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The Debt Eternal 


I 
The Debt Eternal 


During the Great War, in its very blackest period, I 
crossed the ocean on my way to Palestine. The battle 
of Kemmel Hill occurred when I was on shipboard. 
Marshal Haig, on the other side of the Channel, was 
saying to his men that they were standing with their 
backs to the wall. Conditions were desperate. And 
yet it was at that very time that the head of the Educa- 
tion Department in England was introducing a parlia- 
mentary measure which came to be known as the “Chil- 
dren’s Charter,” and that he was rising in the House of 
Commons in its behalf, crying even above the sound of 
the guns and of Marshal Haig’s appeal, “Education is 
the eternal debt which maturity owes to children and 
youth.” 

So in the midst of discussions of reparations and debts 
which fill the papers and books with statistics of what 
peoples owe one another, and incidentally fill their heads 
with suspicion, distrust and hate, we have need to re- 
member that the supreme debt under which we have been 
placed by our past, by our hope for the future of the 
race, by our faith in a Divine Being and by our belief 
in the Christ in whom He has been revealed to men, is 
to teach our children that which has been committed to 
us through centuries and to enable them, so far as that 
is humanly possible, to realize that which we have strug- 
gled toward in our best moments and in our highest 
aspirations and our most unselfish deeds. 
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So I have called this book “The Debt Eternal.” It 
is to help us to feel that responsibility to those who 
come immediately and even remotely after us, and then 
to suggest ways in which that responsibility can be met 
through the home, the school, the church and other insti- 
tutions and agencies of our Christian civilization. 

And think how the responsibility crowds upon us. 
The world has been thousands of millions of years in 
the making and man has been upon it for tens, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of years. The mouths of the 
billions who have gone before are stopped with dust. It 
is only through us, the living, and such of their thoughts 
and memories of their deeds as are kept in books and 
in music and in pictures, that all that racial experience 
of these hundreds of thousands of years is transmitted, 
and it is only as we make child character and child 
intelligence and child bodies capable of carrying on to- 
ward the ideals set before mankind in the teachings of 
Christ, that we confidently hope for the “saving of Amer- 
ica” and of the world. 

First of all, let us think of what our heritage is, the 
heritage of faith which has come down to us through 
many centuries. We usually begin the record with the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, which is a recital of the 
phenomena of the faith of the patriarchs and prophets 
and warriors, among the first of whom was Abraham 
—whom I heard Dr, Gunsaulus once speak of as “the first 
American” because he “went out (westward) not know- 
ing whither he went.” That immortal list of men and 
women included the names and the particular evidences 
of the faith of Jacob and Moses and Joshua; the names 
of some of whose deeds time failed the writer of the 
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letter to speak; Gideon and Barak, Samson, Jephthah, 
David and Samuel; and the evidences of the faith of 
unnumbered martyrs whose names are not given. It is 
a chapter of disappointments, for though they all ob- 
tained a “good report,” they received not the promise, 
that is, they did not reach their ideal state. It was only 
through those coming after them that they were to be 
“made perfect.” 

That list was written nearly two thousand years ago. 
It was but suggestive even for that time. It did not 
include, for example, the names of the first disciples and 
the apostles. But the writer was conscious that he and 
they to whom he was writing were compassed about 
by a greater cloud of witnesses than those he mentioned. 
It is that company, multiplied by hundreds of thousands, 
that now look down upon us to see what we are going to 
do to realize the ideal set before us by one who is the 
“Author and Finisher of our faith.” I once heard Dr. 
Fosdick say in a sermon that we had to count our direct 
ancestors back through but thirty generations to find 
that we had each a billion. They converge upon us, they 
reside within us, they remind us of the land for which 
they set out but never reached. What else is this urge 
within us but a Divinity impelling us toward a goal that 
is beyond our sight, a goal that science has not seen with 
its microscope or its telescope, a goal that we can see only 
by a faith and reach as a nation and as a race only by 
keeping that faith burning in the hearts of those who 
carry on when our living here is ended? 

If I were adding new examples of faith and new 
names to the memorable list in the letter to the Hebrews, 
I should have to give up the whole of the book to our 
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heritage. But space fails me, as time failed the author 
of that ancient epistle of faith, to speak of those who 
have gone before us in later generations, confessed 
“strangers and pilgrims on the earth” who, though they 
also obtained a good report, received not the promise. 

I cite my own personal experience and debt, which is, 
I am sure, suggestive and illustrative of the great generic 
debt under which those sojourners from one eternity to 
another across this earth here in America, to go no 
farther back, have placed us. 

When I was emerging from the indistinctness of the 
past eternity into what I am accustomed to call my 
“life,” (and it seems as if it were contemporaneous with 
the Homeric days of the race), I can see a Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian, who was accustomed to start the hymns of 
a Sunday in the prairie-church, sitting at night, with 
closed eyes, in a small, lighted room, the only one in a 
square mile of darkness out on the prairie, and I can still 
hear him singing a quaint song, which has now disap- 
peared, I think, from our hymnology: 


I'm a pilgrim, and I’m a stranger; 

I can tarry, I can tarry but a night. 

Do not detain me, for I am going 

To where the fountains are ever flowing. 
I’m a pilgrim, and I’m a stranger; 

I can tarry, I can tarry but a night. 


He had come as a young man from a little church on 
the western slopes of the Alleghenies, a church estab- 
lished by his grandfather, who was my great-great grand- 
father, in a Presbytery reaching from the ridges of the 
“Laurel Hills to the setting sun”; and he went on, sing- 
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ing in the dawn, toward the west—one of the society of 
frontier Scotch-Irish migrants, who as President Roose- 
velt has said, were as the spray of the immigration that 
broke over the Alleghenies, precursors, pilgrims, whose 
companions in that wandering exile were the clouds, the 
migratory birds, the swarming bees, the frogs, the de- 
vouring grasshoppers, the seventeen-year locusts and 
those lean large-familied brothers of the pioneer, whose 
covered wagons like white-sailed schooners were ever 
moving across the level stretches of plain. 

I can even now hear (accompanying the tune of that 
pioneer’s confident faith in a celestial destination or 
predestination) the cry of the cranes in their honking 
migration northward, the lonesome croak of the frogs, 
(as Aristophanes heard them in the ponds of Greece), 
and the shrill cry of the bloodless grasshoppers, to whom 
Homer likened Old Priam’s chiefs upon the walls of 
Troy. I can even hear the invisible choir of bees which 
one day came singing in the sky over my field and were 
persuaded down to temporary industry on the earth by 
the clods I, as a ploughboy, threw up into the air. 

For the whole creation seemed to give accompaniment 
to the song of the faith of those who “confessed that 
they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth,” and that 
they desired “a better country, that is, an heavenly.” 

There was a sense of the “illimitable destiny,” of the 
“challenge of eternity,” even among those pioneer, God- 
fearing farmers and farmers’ wives who lived austerely 
and busily, yet calmly, and as in the presence of immortal 
forces. Outwardly, the life seemed a hard life, a gray 
life, a narrow life. No one actually traveled far, except 
to go back to one’s native place or to search for new 
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fields beyond. But there was a consciousness of the 
splashing fountains beyond time and space. 

These migrants (for they were not vagrants, they were 
destinated travelers) built their houses of wood, from 
sheer necessity; but these ephemeral structures, even, 
seemed to express their sense of the transitoriness of 
their terrestrial life. And the acre of virgin land which 
they set apart for the church was as the threshing- 
floor of Ornan, the Jebusite, or the plot of Obed-Edom 
in whose house the ark rested on its journey,—as a 
Bethel, a very gate of heaven, on a stoneless, treel 
plain. 

I should think that I was imagining and imputin: 
too much of other-worldliness to those whose seeming! 
cheerless lives sat often at such gates of heaven if I 
had not the testimony of others to add to my own ex- 
perience. I read some time ago a notable article in The 
Atlantic, entitled “Whither?”’, which reveals in letters 
gathered from a generation or two ago (though in an- 
other part of the United States, as I assume) what I 
believe was true in my less cultured community,—reveals 
“a far deeper life, a profounder hope and faith, a recog- 
nition of wider horizons than most of the contemporary 
world knows” with all its greater geographical horizons. 

And I found recently in a diary this entry concerning 
a sermon which belonged to that period, a sermon 
pseached about the Atlantic cable: 

“The two hemispheres are now successfully united by 
means of the electric wire, but what is it, after all, com- 
pared with the instantaneous communication between 
the Throne of Divine Grace and the heart of man? Offer 
up your silent petition. It is transmitted through realms 
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of unmeasured space more rapidly than the lightning’s 
flash, and the answer reaches the soul ere the prayer has 
died away on the sinner’s lips. Yet this telegraph, per- 
forming its saving functions ever since Christ died for 
men on Calvary, fills not the world with exultation and 
shouts of gladness, with illuminations and bonfires and 
the booming of cannon. The reason is, one is the tele- 
graph of this world and may produce revolutions on earth 
[as it has] ; the other is the sweet communication between 
Christ and the Christian soul and will secure a glorious 

%mortality in Heaven.” 

The poet Arthur O’Shaughnessy in his poem on St. 
tohn the Baptist says: 


I think he had not heard of the far towns, 
Nor of the deeds of men nor of Kings’ crowns 
Before the thought of God took hold of him. 


I have often wondered if in this age in which the tele- 
graph now reaches around the globe, in which the tele- 
phone has made it possible for the President to speak to 
thousands in New York and San Francisco at the same 
moment, as he did on the day of the burial of the Un- 
known Soldier, in which a voice in speech or song may 
be heard by a million or more by radio, when the noises 
of the far towns and the deeds of men in remote parts of 
the earth are heard even in the midst of solitudes, whether 
we shall be able to keep the thought that took hold of 
John in the Wilderness or even give it a chance to take 
hold of us. Our victories over the afar will be of little 
value to mankind if they shut us away from this com- 
munication with the Infinite. 

It was at that very time of this Homeric Presbyterian 
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singing out on the prairies by one whose kinsman had 
invented the telegraph that there was sung here in the 
Atlantic seaboard states that crude song, very like a 
topical melody of more recent days, which ran, as nearly 
as I can remember: 


Far out upon the prairies 

How many children dwell 

Who never read the Bible 

Nor hear the Sabbath bell! 

And when the holy morning 
Wakes us to sing and pray, 

They spend the blessed moments 
In idleness and play. 


\ And we prairie children, using an Eastern book, I 


suppose, sang it, too, never realizing that we were of 
those whom the song-writer had pityingly in mind. 

Fortunately, out on those prairies, though there were 
few Sabbath bells, the children who dwelt there did read 
the Bible and knew the chief end of man, and if there 
was aught of Sabbath “idleness or play,” it was of a 
most pious and sober sort. At any rate it was so if I 
may generalize from the habits of the little community 
which had that country church which I knew best at its 
center. 

A metropolitan reporter who had an interview with 
me a little time ago said that when President Wilson 
Many years since made the famous threat of hanging 
certain people “higher than Haman,” he and his fellow 
reporters had no notion as to who Haman was. But 
I venture to say that there were few if any of teachable 
mind and literate age in the pioneer Christian families 
who were not as familiar with the characters of the 
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men in the street where President Wilson proposed to 
erect the gallows. 

I do not know that it is more culpable, culturally, not 
to be familiar with the proud Biblical characters whom 
Dante found in Purgatory (Nimrod, Saul on dewless 
and rainless Gilboa, Rehoboam and the sons of Senna- 
cherib) than with the alternate classical representatives 
of Pride whom he found there, Pallas, Mars and others, 
but I am certain that no human life can well orient itself 
with respect to these two mysterious eternities between 
which we journey across this earth unless it have some 
guidance of the theocratic experience of those whom 
Nimrod and Saul and Rehoboam represented in Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy” and whom Moses, David and the 
“cloud of witnesses” illustrated in the immortal chapter 
on faith, beginning with the definition, “Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” If I were adding to this chapter later specific 
illustrations of faith, I think I should also add the later 
definition of faith given by one who saw men giving 
their lives beside him in the trenches of France, though 
it has an un-Biblical flavor. It is Donald Hankey’s defini- 
tion, “Faith is betting your life that there is a God.” 

The fate that will overtake the individual or the coun- 
try that has not this reach of human sympathy and this 
faith has been powerfully presented in an ode by one of 
our recent American poets containing these lines: 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky, 
No higher than the soul is high. 
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The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two, 

And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That can not keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by. 


If for no other reason than to prevent the pinching 
of our own hearts, our sympathies should go out daily, 
east and west, till they encircle the earth; if for no other 
reason than to prevent the sky caving in on us, we must 
keep it “split in two” that the face of God may shine 
through. 

So much for an heritage. It has put upon us an 
obligation, whether we will or not, placing us in debt 
to those coming after us. It is through the children 
from generation to generation that we are to come nearer 
and nearer the goal in this race that is set before us. 
When I was out in Palestine during the War, I passed 
one day a squalid village where according to tradition 
the prophet Jonah was buried. It was one of the cities 
mentioned in Joshua’s division of Canaan. It is only 
a few miles from Bethlehem and if it had been awake 
the night that the star came and stood over where the 
young child was, it might also have seen the glory that 
shone round about and heard the angelic voices that were 
listened to by the shepherds. But it has no place in 
history such as the little town of Bethlehem not more 
than ten miles away. 

When I saw the few children scurrying away as I ap- 
proached this village, I remembered the disappointing ex- 
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perience of the old prophet. He did not want to go and 
do what the Lord had directed him to do. And when, 
finally, he did go and preach against the great and wicked 
city of Nineveh, he was impatient and bitter in complaint 
because the doom that he had prophesied did not come 
upon the city. Then it was that the Lord asked whether 
He ought not to save the city in which there were so 
many scores of thousands who could not tell their right 
hand from their left hand, that is, innocent chiidren ? 
So the children and the cattle saved the city for the time 
being. 

As we look upon the world to-day we are sometimes 
disposed to feel as did Jonah about Nineveh. But at 
the worst or best it is the children through whom, above 
all others, we are to make it a better world, that is, save it. 

And I believe that the children of America are above 
all others the hope of the world. This is said in no 
boastful mood. It is said with a sense of the responsi- 
bility that is upon those who have had the good fortune 
to come to this land “trailing clouds of glory” from 
another world or have come as immigrants by way of 
some other land. During and since the War I have 
seen the faces and forms of children all the way back 
to the traditional Garden of Eden, I have seen their very 
countenances asking why they were brought into this 
broken earth where they were compelled to live in misery 
and pain and hunger, pierced by the winds and snows in 
Asia Minor, burned on the sands of the Syrian Desert, 
refugees on the shores of Greece and on the islands of 
the Atgean, homeless, shelterless, by tens and hundreds 
of thousands. 

t is the very road by which we have come out of 
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captivity, and we have an obligation to those who are 
yet back in the old homesteads of the race. But the 
first obligation is to prepare our own children that they 
will themselves, not only become the best possible men 
and women, capable of being the salvation of the America 
that was committed to us, but also help America to bless 
this sphere whose people around it share the light of 
the day with us every twenty-four hours. If we as a 
people—as fathers and mothers, as teachers, as pastors— 
do not see in the childhood and youth of America, not 
only the greatest, most precious asset, but also the means 
of our saving America and of blessing the world, we 
shall be as blind and unhappy as Jonah. 

The particular field of this study is the home field— 
America. The first obligation is to teach the child, 
whether trailing clouds of glory “from God who is our 
home” directly to a home in America, or coming as an 
immigrant child by way of some other land, to know the 
beauty, the grandeur, the miraculous productivity of this 
land: how the Almighty has prepared its wealth through 
hundreds if not thousands of millions of years; how the 
winds keep it swept clean; how the waters drain it? 
how these same winds bring the clouds to nourish it; 
and how the seasons in their ceaseless round bring seed- 
time and harvest. Before the newcomer child of native 
or immigrant comes to know the history which has given 
this land its soul, he should come to know and love its 
wondrous beauty. I think that our physical geographies 
should not confine themselves to the facts of size and 
products, of winds and currents and the like, but should 
add and put first the beauty of America—of mountain, 
river, inland sea, prairie and plain. It would be a 
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geography in which picture and verse would have place 
with statistical fact. 

I once glanced through a collection of Poems of Places, 
edited by Longfellow, and I found suggestion of material 
for a physical geography of this sort. Maine, for exam- 
ple, is girded, not as prosaically as the bald definition 
of its boundaries intimates, but by “bays resplendent as 
the heaven, starred and gemmed by a thousand isles.” 
Vermont is not merely a state of so many square miles, 
contiguous to certain other states; it is a “glorious 
mother” clothed in a “robe of forest green. . . its 
broidered hem of wild flowers with feathery fern-fronds, 
light as air, fringing its borders.’ Massachusetts is 
described by geographer John G. Whittier as “rough, 
bleak and hard, scant of soil, with yellow sands that are 
sands alone, her only mines those of ice and stone, yet 
on her rock and on her sand and wintry hills, the school- 
house stands and what her rugged soil denies, the har- 
vest of the mind supplies.” Connecticut has not only the 
things usually mentioned, but according to Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, “glorious splendors of sunset, cloud, rainbowed 
beauty of forest leaves,”—with “Health in her gales,” 
in autumn time “Earth has no purer and no lovelier 
clime.” And a fragment of a sentence from Henry 
James gives a description of towering natural structures, 
far “above the Bronx” (at West Point), which add more 
than the towering sky-scrapers to the eternally satisfying 
assets of the State of New York: “a cluster of promon- 
tories, of the lost classic elegance, overhanging vast re- 
ceding reaches of river, mountain-guarded and dim, 
which took their place in the geography of the ideal, in 
the long perspective of the poetry of association, rather 
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than in that of the State of New York.” But it is the 
geography of the real. It does belong to the State of 
New York even if this exile had carried it into the 
landscape of an ideal country. Indeed, the geography of 
our country is to let us see and possess these glories of 
promontory, of cafion, and of undrained marsh even. I 
have a memory of Sidney Lanier’s wide sea marshes of 
the far south with “their braided dusks of the oak and 
woven shades of the vine”; “beautiful glooms, soft dusks 
in the noonday fire.” And the geographers are the paint- 
ers and poets and natural scientists, who often see beau- 
ties in the places obscure to other eyes or detect the 
odor of the incense that a flower burns in the wilderness 
behind the mountains, as the burning bush did for Moses, 
or now and then musicians who find a “mild September 
glow and even the clear October blaze” things “‘to play 
on the chords of memory with an art of their own.” 
Often I have thought of this transmutation of waves of 
sight into waves of sound, making a mighty national 
song, to be heard above Plato’s music of the spheres, 
One might travel across the continent finding new 
wealth of beauty at every step, through the South with 
‘Timrod, Lanier, Haynes, and even on the unbroken levels 
of the prairies of the Middle West and the plains with 
their silences, as one’s geography would show when en- 
riched by a few sentences from Bryant, Platt or John 
Hay or Hamlin Garland or Mark Twain or James Whit- 
comb Riley or Eugene Field or Meredith Nicholson or 
David Grayson or James Lane Allen (whose description 
of a Kentucky hempfield is worth far more than the 
year’s crop), or Mrs. Catherwood, or Tarkington, or 
Ade, or from any one of scores of those who know 
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the heart of America between the two great mountain 
ranges. 

Then, one following the “Oregon Trail” up and on 
through the mountains, that should be on every horizon, 
takes on such geographers as Albert Pike, Henry Van 
Dyke, Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, E. R. Sill, Bayard 
Taylor, John Muir; sees the “bright sierras lie a swaying 
line of snowy white, a fringe of heaven hung in sight 
against the blue base of the sky”; and finds at last the 
“glorious dwelling place” of Tamalpais, and the “gilded 
portal for sailing towards the Island of the Blest.” 

It is such a land that every home child and every im- 
migrant child should have in its sight, and not alone that 
rectangle crossed by lines of longitude and latitude 
(which we later in life find are “imaginary” after all) 
and dissected into vari-colored blocks of states, whose 
boundaries seem so hard and conspicuous that we are 
disappointed in after days that we cross them without 
a jolt of consciousness. Such a land and alone the en- 
largement of his little patch of it into a macrocosm of 
the same features, such a land that the home child and 
immigrant child will have it not only in his sight but in 
his love, a land “precious in every stone,” so dear, as 
George Woodberry has written, that there’s “no little 
inch of all its broad domain but he would stoop to kiss 
and end his pain, feeling [its] lips make merry with his 
own,” a land that is indeed, as Katherine Lee Bates has 
written, “America the Beautiful.” 


But America is more than the land we live on, the 
objective land, dear as it is in its association and fair as 
it is in its inherent beauty. “America” has another con- 
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notation than a purely geographical one; another content 
than its physical resource. 

It is more than the land we live on, and more than 
the land we live from—that is, the land from which we 
get our living—this wonderful land which yields two 
or three crops of alfalia out in Colorado, wheat for the 
world in Minnesota, and satisfying scenery up in New 
Hampshire; the land which has gold in its veins out in 
California, silver in Colorado, lead in Missouri, coal in 
West Virginia, oil in Pennsylvania, and natural gas in 
Indiana; the land which, like a magician, takes the same 
elements out of the soil and the sky, and makes an ear 
of corn in Illinois, a bunch of grapes in western 
New York, a peach in Delaware, a cranberry in New 
Jersey and a cotton boll in Georgia; a land which, with 
slight assistance from synthetic chemistry and horticul-. 
tural grafting, makes figs to grow on thistles and olive 
oil to flow from cotton seed and the rarest perfume to 
rise from coal tar; the land which, stretching from the 
fields of the Lady of the Snows to the tropic seas, has 
mobilized the very elements of its soil and in the War 
commandeered the nitrogen in its atmosphere to fight 
for the freedom of the world. 

The mysteries of this land lie at every door and in 
every field; they hang over every roof, and hide in every 
shadow. Mysteries of like sort there are of course in 
every land but with this difference; that here every boy 
and every girl is free to follow them into the presence 
of the Infinite. That is their heritage of freedom. 
Neither poverty nor the social obscurity of parents nor 
the predestinations of autocracy bar the way. 

And here, again, should every child who comes upon 
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this land and every immigrant who comes into it be 
instructed, not only in the geography of its visible beauty, 
but in the geography of its marvelous bounty and be 
made to know what the freedom of his life in America 
opens to him in the miracles of the fields, the shop and 
the studio. 

These miracles I have with my own eyes seen in nearly 
every state in this great Union, but I cannot even 
catalog them here: out on the prairies of Illinois where 
flowers, fashioned in all the complicated beauty of cuil- 
tivated orchids, used to grow wild in the virgin soil, till 
that same soil was made to grow the tall, tasselied corn; 
in Maryland, where the vendors used to cry their won- 
derful “Ann Arundel” vegetables beneath student win- 
dows; in New Hampshire, where I once saw a sign as 
if it were written for the whole state, “We make every- 
thing that has grit in it”; in Georgia, where I have seen 
the little cotton boll become, in its varied productivity, 
the so-called olive oil, cottolene, ginghams, poplins, etc., 
a cow, a razorback hog, a sheep, a silk-worm, and a 
dirigible balloon, all wrapped up in the most beautiful 
package that the Almighty ever tied to the twig of a 
bush; in California, where the beneficent gods and the 
giants of the frosts that creep down from the snow- 
peaked mountains are ever at battle; in New York, 
where, with the assistance of fertilizer, hot-house and 
refrigerator, isotherms are banished, all the zones simu- 
lated, all soils synthesized, and even the forces of 
Heaven converted into a sort of panurgic fertility and 
power. ‘ 

There is more poetry in such physical geography than 
in many anthologies, more art than is to be found in 
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many museums. But a poet is needed to teach this 
geography of America’s bounty as well as that of her 
beauty. 

And there should be other chapters in this America, 
chapters which would reveal to the imagination and af- 
fection of those whom we would have lovers of this 
land, the beauty and nobility of human lives that have 
sprung as the flowers or fruits from it, partaking, it 
would seem sometimes, of the very “tang” of the soil 
upon which they were born or upon which they have 
chosen to dwell beyond all other parts of Earth. I take 
this sequence (first the land itself, then the things it 
brings forth, and then the human kind) because it was 
the order of the original creation. The Creator “saw that 
the earth was good” before he made the creature of his 
own image that was to live upon it. It is the human 
America that the child and the immigrant must come 
ultimately to know and to make a part of his America, 
for it is through his America only, as I have intimated, 
that he is to come to know and love his world. It is 
veritably “America first.” I should have suspicion of 
any Frenchman who did not love France, however strong 
his internationalism. There can be no true international- 
ism in which there is not a nation love to begin with. 

I am not ready to say that the sequence of creation 
is the sequence of the development of the lover of coun- 
try, but somewhere in this latter sequence must come the 
human associations, for human environment is, after all, 
associations, not only with the best of those near at hand 
in time and space, but of all the best that lives or has 
lived between America’s wide divided coasts. 

And wherever life in its highest heroisms has hallowed 
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a spot, it should become a place in real America, the 
conscious possession of the entire people. 

I once heard a lecturer try to amuse a New York 
after-dinner crowd by telling of an experience in the 
West where he was lecturing on the Mediterranean Sea. 
Wishing to interest his prairie audience at the very begin- 
ning of his lecture, he asked what body of water was 
in the middle of the earth, and got the response from 
some awkward boy in the audience, “the Sangamon 
River,” a name which the lecturer pronounced in such 
a way as to invite a smile from his New York listeners. 
But the boy was right. The Sangamon River was the 
middle of the earth, at any rate, the middle of America, 
for it was near this prairie stream that Lincoln had 
lived. The “savannas of the Sangamon” of which Bryant 
wrote, where scarlet tufts glowed in green “like flakes 
of fire,” should be in every youth’s and every immigrant’s 
geography—not simply a crooked line upon a map, but the 
middle stream of Lincoln’s land and his. 

Most of the millions can visit these holy places only 
through the transporting facilities of books, though one 
should make pilgrimages in one’s own body when it is 
possible, and I should be disposed to add, on foot. 


But America is more than its beauteous land, more 
than its miracled products, more than its greatest indi- 
vidual souls, and more than these all together. Above 
these, as an indefinable perfume, there rises an abstrac- 
tion “America,” for America is a political idea, a moral 
purpose, a prayer for a better world uttered in the face 
of the inexorable forces of nature that seem hostile only 
because we do not understand them—uttered in the face 
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of the stars that seemed to fight with Barak and Deb- 
orah of old, and that literally do with America to-day. 

This America has had varied definition,—this country 
which has taken the name with which the entire continent 
was christened. It has assumed to represent the ideals 
of the New World, an assumption which obliges its 
people to be careful not to demean the name “America,” 
a name that really belongs alike to people of the United 
States, Canadians, Mexicans, Brazilians, Argentinians 
and Patagonians. 

How varied the conception of America is, a few illus- 
trative definitions will suggest: a nation “that can only 
achieve its aims in carrying a message to mankind of 
what has been found possible on this continent”; “a 
spirit that hopes grandly for the race”; a “striving for 
liberty, justice and truth”; a “land of unlimited oppor- 
tunity” ; or as Emerson defined it, simply “opportunity,” 
whose “entrance doors open to all comers, but whose 
inner doors are also kept unlocked so that a man may pass 
from room to toom so long as he has strength to open 
the doors”; the “free commonwealth that comes nearest 
to the illustration of the national equality of all men”; 
“God’s crucible”; “a place to keep alive faith in human- 
ity”; “the only nation in the world that has been built 
consciously and freely on pure ideals and pure thoughts” ; 
the “concrete expression of that dream of freedom to 
work that slumbers in every man’s soul”; “a country with 
a part to play in the redemption of humanity and the 
better organization of the world”; a country in which 
the “ideal passions of patriotism, of liberty, of loyalty 
to home and nation, of humanitarianism and missionary 
effort have all burned with a clear flame”: the “spirit 
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It is indeed a definition of a country with a cosmic 
consciousness, a definition gathered from men of widely 
divergent political and social views—President Butler, 
Scott Nearing, Zangwill, Bancroft, Steiner and Bergson. 

And between these extremes of view lies dimly and 
perhaps not clearly defined the “America” that lives in 
the millions who live in the land that we call “America.” 
And, as Mr. Cleveland once said*in an address on “The 
Land We Live In,” (an address which he was not able 
to deliver, but which he read to me), “We need have no 
fear for the continued healthfulness of the land we live 
in so long as we are dutifully careful of the land that 
lives in us.” 

“The America that lives in us”’—that is, the America 
which the geography of the America we live in should 
help to define in those to whom we are to give out this 
precious heritage, the America of to-morrow—is the 
America, after all, that is our utmost concern, for it is 
hundred-million-minded America which is to determine 
in a measure beyond the proportion of the population 
the future of the world. 

It is the divination of the very stars of the flag—those 
cosmic symbols under which we have been born—that 
she should come to a world ministry. Through the red 
clouds that were on her horizon she has ascended with 
dyed garments to a seat with the other nations where 
“sweet influences” as of the Pleiades, shall at last be 
bound together in a league of effective and enduring 
peace. 

But this is to be achieved only by godly and patriotic 
nurture, beginning in the home and supplemented by the 
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school both of the children who have been born into this 
American heritage and those who trail their “gift of 
glory” across the ocean into it. To these latter we are 
often as blind as to the “clouds of glory” which our 
neighbors’ children trail across the immortal sea which 
“brought us hither.” No one has done more than the 
Honorable Franklin K. Lane to help us appreciate these 
gifts, and nothing more beautiful and discerning has been 
written of them than this summary which he wrote shortly 
before he went away from the America to which he, an 
immigrant, gave such devoted service: 


“America is a land of but one people, gathered from 
many countries. Some came for love of money and 
some for love of freedom. Whatever the lure that 
brought us, each has his gift. Irish lad and Scot, Eng- 
lishman and Dutch, Italian, Greek and French, Spaniard, 
Slav, Teuton, Norse, Negro—all have come bearing gifts 
and have laid them on the Altar of America. 

“All brought their music. . . . All brought music and 
their instruments for the making of music, those many 
children of the harp and lute. 

“All brought their poetry, winged tales of man’s many 
passions, folk songs and psalms, ballads of heroes and 
tunes of the sea, lilting scraps caught from sky and field, 
or mighty dramas that tell of primal struggles of the pro- 
foundest meaning. All brought poetry. 

“All brought art, fancies of the mind, woven in wood 
or wool, silk, stone or metal—rugs and baskets, gates of 
fine design and modeled gardens, houses and walls, pil- 
lars, roofs, windows, statues and painting—all brought 
their art and hand craft. 
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“Then, too, each brought some homely thing, some 
touch of the familiar home field or forest, kitchen or 
dress—a favorite tree or fruit, an accustomed flower, a 
style in cookery or in costume—each brought some home- 
like, familiar thing. 

“And all brought hands with which to work. 

“And all brought minds that could conceive. 

“And all brought hearts filled with home—stout hearts 
to drive live minds, live minds to direct willing hands. 

“These were the gifts they brought. 

“Hatred of old-time neighbors, national prejudices and 
ambitions, traditional fears, set standards of living, 
graceless intolerance, class rights and the demand of class 
—these were barred at the gates. 

“At the Altar of America we have sworn ourselves to 
a single loyalty. We have bound ourselves to sacrifice 
and struggle, to plan and to work for this one land. We 
have given that we may gain, we have surrendered that 
we may have victory. We have taken an oath that the 
world shall have a chance to know how much of good 
may be gathered from all countries and how solid in its 
strength, how wise, how fertile in its yield, how lasting 
and sure is the life of a people who are one, but have 
come bearing gifts from many countries.” 


And that purpose so loftily defined must be uttered 
ultimately in a language in which all can understand one 
another. The steps by which that purpose is to be real- 
ized are these: 

First of all, that every immigrant to this land (by 
whatever way he has come) shall learn the language of 
the land, whether he come with another language in his 
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throat or none at all. This may involve going to the 
homes and teaching the mothers who have not learned it. 

Second, that every one of these shall be taught by the 
best and ablest citizens who can be found for this service 
what America means in its institutions and its aspirations. 
Especially is it necessary that we have in our schools as 
teachers those who know America, who love America 
whole-heartedly, and who are able to interpret it to those 
new to it, not as a narrow, self-centered, Ptolemaic 
America, nor yet as a polyglot, many-minded, soft- 
hearted, nebulous America, but as an America of one 
Speech, of self-respecting personality, of clear national 
purpose and yet of eifective “all-man” Copernican knowl- 
edge and sympathy. 

Third, that the glory of the gifts of those who come 
shall not be allowed to “fade into the common light of 
day,” (either for the child or the immigrant), but that all 
who for days “traveled farther from the East” with a 
“vision splendid’ of this land shall still be “on their 
way attended” by that vision. 

Fourth, that everyone shall have his spiritual inheri- 
tance and see America (as Abraham saw the land of 
Canaan) as a land of promise, but a land in which all 
shall confess themselves as strangers and pilgrims on 
this earth, “desiring [as Abraham] a better country, that 
is, an heavenly.” 
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II 
The Child at Home 


The greatest child welfare agency in the world is the 
family home, and the greatest child welfare workers in 
the world are, or should be, the mother and father. 
When President Roosevelt opened the White House Con- 
ference on the care of dependent children in 1909, he 
said, “Home life is the highest and finest product of 
civilization. Children should not be deprived of it ex- 
cept for urgent and compelling reasons.” And because 
this is a generally recognized principle followed by work- 
ers for children everywhere, it was adopted as a rule 
of the Conference, and no change in our social or eco- 
nomic life since then has caused us to reject it. The 
family is still the basic social unit in America, and it is 
still normal for American children to live in their own 
homes under the care of their own parents. The only 
other system of child-care that we know is the institu- 
tional one, exemplified in its extreme in the communistic 
idea of the nationalization of children, now being tried 
to a certain extent in Russia. But in America such a 
social theory and such a practice are hostile to the funda- 
mental principles on which our institutions stand. Even 
the Pilgrim Fathers who, for a little, practised com- 
“munism in land and produce, maintained family integrity 
and individual moral responsibility. We still believe in 
the home and we still believe that home life and home 
care give to a child something that no other life or care 
can give. 
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THE VIEW OF SOCIOLOGISTS AND SOCIAL WORKERS 





Sociologists and thoughtful social workers in America 
seem to be agreed on this point. Indeed, the whole 
technique of modern social work is colored by this view 
of the home. When because of neglect, dependency, 
cruelty or delinquency, a juvenile court finds it necessary 
to remove a child from his home, the aim of the court 
is to return the child just as soon as the home has been 
rehabilitated. When a child is orphaned and it becomes 
necessary to place him in an institution, this is now 
regarded as purely temporary, a mere stepping-stone to 
the finding of a suitable private home for that child. 
And even in the case of a child who is mentally defective, 
and so removed to an institution, the hope is that the 
child may be so trained and developed as to be able to 
take a place again in his home and in the community. 

The family is and must be the primary social unit 
and primary child welfare agency, and all other social 
institutions, such as the church, the school, the community 
health service, are secondary and supplementary. Mary 
E. Richmond who has had, and who speaks from, as 
varied and wide an experience as any social worker in 
America says, in What is Social Case Work?, that not only 
is the home the primary child welfare agency, but children 
apparently do not thrive so well under any other care 
as with their parents. More than that, she believes that 
so fundamental is the place of the home in our social 
scheme and so far-reaching its influence, that “all the 
larger adjustments of industry, finance, international re- 
lations, government itself, could be tested in the long run 
by their effect upon family life; that they must conform 
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reorganized. . . . If, for instance, the railroad trainman 
cannot see his children often enough really to know them 
or for them to know him; if it be true that long working 
hours, or low wages, or sudden transfers of large bodies 
of workmen to distant points are destructive of a sound 
family life, then industry itself cannot fail to be crippled 
by the inevitable reaction against such social blindness, 
and a reorganization of industry becomes inevitable if 
civilization is to survive.” In fact, all our modern social 
literature is permeated with this idea of the paramount 
importance of the home in our social fabric, and of its 
supreme and inevitable influence in child development. 


RELATION OF THE HoME To OurTSsIDE AGENCIES 








This reiteration of what seems to be an obvious fact 
might easily lead one to suspect that the American home 
is falling into decay or at least that we are given lately 
to forgetting its importance. But if there has been or 
is any forgetfulness of the unique and essential place of 
the home in our Christian civilization, it is not because 
the home has ceased to be as vital a factor, but because 
we have developed so many useful outside agencies, as, 
perhaps, to obscure our view of the home. Yet every 
one of these agencies should be considered as secondary 
and supplementary. The case is well put in Rural Child 
Welfare, published in 1921 by the National Child Labor 
Committee: 

“The home is the most fundamental of all institutions. 
Society has created family life in the home for the per- 
petuation of the race. Therefore, since it is into the 
home that children are born, the responsibility of pro- 
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viding for their health, education, recreation, care, food, 
comfort, clothing and shelter rests upon the home, but 
only through agreement by the majority of families. It 
is only by virtue of that agreement that the state or 
community has any power whatever.” 

Social effort should be directed toward helping every 
home to meet its responsibility rather than taking it away 
from the home. 

So long as real Christian homes exist, nothing car 
supplant them. As soon as a child is born into a home— 
even before he is born—he is subject to its influence. 
And so sensitive is the child, as a growing organism, to 
even the smallest influence around him that the char- 
acter of home life and home conditions, whether we 
want them to or not, color very largely his health, his 
intelligence, his mental habits, his morals, his ethics, 
his religious disposition, his whole equipment for the 
world. Comenius, the father of modern pedagogy, said, 
“Whatever first attaches itself to the tender age of chil- 
dren, whether good or bad, remains most firmly fixed, 
so that throughout life it may not be expelled by any 
after expression,’ and the modern psychologists who tell 
us that most of our adult maladjustments find their 
origin in childhood experiences are merely repeating the 
same thing in another way. 

The effects of home environment on the child are far 
from simple, and while we could multiply and amplify 
illustrations of the pernicious effect of an unwholesome 
one or the beneficent influence of a good home, the lesson 
is obvious. Whether the home realizes its influence or 
not, the influence is there, for the home is the child’s 
first and closest environment and it is in the nature of 
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every growing thing to react instantly and inevitably to 
its environment, at any rate until it is able to conquer 
its environment and make that environment assist its 
development, for I am not willing to accept the definition 
that education is in all its stages an adapting of the 
individual to his environment. Education is progressively 
an adaptation of the environment to the individual. The 
story of the chameleon which successfully turned from 
one color to another when the blue cloth and the green 
cloth and the red cloth were put beside it but expired in 
trying to match all the colors of a Scotch plaid illus- 
trates what does actually happen to a human being morally 
in attempting merely to adapt himself to his daily en- 
vironment. His education should help to develop and 
strengthen a spirit that will overcome even a vicious en- 
vironment. But the child in its weakness and ignorance 
must have an environment which will not destroy the 
body or spirit before it can develop that power. And 
biologists are generally agreed that it is environment 
rather than heredity that is initially determinative. This 
puts more responsibility upon the home in the present 
and gives more hope of release from a vicious lineage. 
There can be no doubt, however, that in our complex 
social organization it is very easy for the home to try 
to shift some of its responsibilities, or to encourage out- 
side agencies to try to assimilate those responsibilities. 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise says in Child vs. Parent: “False 
is the charge that school and church fail to cooperate 
with the parent. Truer is the suggestion that the church 
and school have vainly undertaken to do that which the 
home must largely do. The teacher in church and school 
may supplement the effort of the parent but cannot and 
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may not be asked to perform the work of parents.” 
Whether the fault in this situation lies with the parents 
or with the church and school is an open question. How 
many parents, feeling that they know little about educa- 
tion, or perhaps finding it “hard to live with their chil- 
dren,” pack them off to school with a sense of blessed 
release from responsibility? How many parents, desiring 
a moral and religious training for their children and per- 
haps dimly conscious of a neglect of the development 
of their own nature on the spiritual side, send their chil- 
dren off to Sunday school, expecting that an outside 
agency will supply the deficiency of the home and do 
the work which in reality can never be done anywhere 
else than in the home? How many parents, having but 
small knowledge of a child’s play needs and again finding 
it hard to understand him, send him gratefully to a play 
center, to a church, to a boys’ club, or to the boy scouts, 
and consider the matter settled? And how many churches 
and schools or health centers or settlements, seeing that 
the parent is doing a pretty poor job, are all too eager to 
take over the child rather than bother to educate the 
parent? Fortunately, by no means all. But it is the 
shortcomings of parental service that justify all child 
welfare work, whose final purpose must be to train both 
children and parents so that the shortcomings will no 
longer exist; and it is the failure of both parents and 
outside agencies to achieve the true relationship between 
outside child welfare and the home that creates the 
apparent usurpation of parental responsibility, 
Parent-Teacher Associations and church and com- 
munity Mothers’ Clubs are evidences of the increasing 
eagerness of American parents to fulfil their responsi- 
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bilities and of schools and churches to work in close co- 
operation with the family home. But as Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher says, there is a tremendous amount of parent- 
power still going to waste in America. “You know well . 
enough that parents, practically all of them, love their 
children more than anything else. It is the biggest moral 
force in any community. Canalize that moral force, 
put it to work where it will do some real good, of lasting 
and essential importance.” “Parent-power can turn that 
trick if you can get hold of it.” ; 

There are very real reasons for failures in meeting 
parental responsibility. The chief of these is, first, 
ignorance of child needs and, second, economic condi- 
tions. This ignorance may take all sorts of forms: 
ignorance of hygienic laws or ignorance of food values, 
but the most important and the most prevalent form is 
ignorance of the mental and spiritual needs of children, 
of the child’s true nature, and of the inevitable laws of 
his development. 

No form of parental ignorance implies simply lack of 
education in the ordinary sense. Many neglected chil- 
dren live in the homes of the so-called highly educated, 
and many an uneducated mother has a fine sense of her 
children’s needs. The well-to-do mother who turns her 
baby over to servants and nurses, because she does not 
know that a baby needs a mother’s companionship and 
love, comes just as far short of her duty as the poor 
mother who gives her baby coffee because she does not 
know that he needs milk. In fact, there is usually more 
hope in such a case for the poor child and mother than 
for the rich. Settlement workers, social case-workers, 
friendly visitors, visiting nurses, visiting teachers, proba- 
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tion officers and volunteer dispensers of charity all have 
access to the homes of the poor, and the chances are 
good that the poor mother will be educated in simple 
hygienic laws unless she lives in the most isolated 
regions. But few welfare workers find their way into 
the homes of the well-to-do. Here education seems to 
come only through the church, the women’s clubs, and 
to some extent the schools. Probably we should add to 
this list the magazines, for women’s magazines have in 
the last twenty years done wonderful things in bringing 
to the attention of the comparatively well-to-do their 
children’s needs. 

But children’s needs are complex and few parents 
have any real training in child development or in the 
art of living with children. There is no doubt that most 
American parents are deeply anxious for their children’s 
well-being and for their best development, yet, as Dr. 
William A. White of Washington says, “The relations be- 
tween parents and children are governed for the most 
part by crude instinct.” Living with children and train- 
ing them is an art, but as an art it is based on a science 
which is child psychology. Incomplete as is our knowl- 
edge of children, there are certain characteristics that 
we do know, and behavioristic psychology has gone a long 
way on the road to explaining them to us. Indeed, if 
every parent in America could be required to take a 
course in child psychology or if every church or club in 
America could give its adult members a course in child 
psychology, many of our most troublous child welfare 
problems would be solved, fantastic though the idea 
seems. 

Dr. Healy says, “Of all forms of prevention of delin- 
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quency I know nothing comparable to the confidences 
and counsels between elders and children.” But “confi- 
dences and counsels” presuppose companionship and a 
true understanding of the child’s mind by the elder, for 
nothing so quickly drives a child into himself as lack of 
understanding. And how many parents really have that 
understanding? A mother will almost invariably say, 
“Why, of course I understand my own child!” But does 
she? That very mother may be the one who says that 
her child is so nervous that she has to give him his way 
about what he eats, not at all understanding the causes 
of his nervousness, or the mental as well as physical 
significance of right eating habits, or that she is only 
laying up adult trouble for him by training him to “dom- 
inate his environment,” as the psychologists say, instead 
of adapting himself to it. Or she may be the very 
mother who says that her daughter is so “wilful” that she 
has to watch her all the time, not realizing that the 
apparent wilfulness has a source, because all behavior 
has a source, or that it may be a perversion of an inherent 
excellent quality, brought about perhaps by the parents 
themselves by lack of “understanding” and by an over- 
stressing of the prohibitory, coercive method of child 
care, 

“Too often,” says Dr. McFie Campbell, “parents have 
less care for the independent and healthy development of 
the personality of the child than for the child’s conform- 
ing to certain of their standards; and this parent often 
belongs to the solicitous type, apparently most anxious 
to do everything for the child. It is thus that much of 
the repression that characterizes the influences surround- 
ing children arises; the parent with his or her own per- 
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sonal difficulties, sensitiveness, repressions, likes and dis- 
likes, unable or unwilling to see the origin of these, in- 
sists on the child’s eliminating those reactions which 
touch the sensitive spots of the parent.” But this is not 
child-training; it is child-distortion. For the old idea 
that a child is “plastic material to be molded into what 
shape the parents wish” has, under our new knowledge of 
the character of the child’s mind and spirit, long ago 
given way among workers with children to the new idea 
under which, as the Children’s Bureau points out, it is 
the parents’ first duty to understand their children’s 
natures and then “to surround them with loving and 
sympathetic guidance while their development proceeds as 
nature intended... . To reach this understanding of 
child life, perhaps the first essential is that parents shall 
‘become as little children’ themselves.” There is no end 
to what a parent can do for a child if he or she will 
understand him, as a child, but this understanding cannot 
come from mere good feeling; it must come from study 
and observation and untiring effort. The Children’s 
Bureau says, “Parenthood is a profession and as such 
needs training, and of not one parent alone, but both. 
The child has a right to two parents and a right to them 
permanently.” 


ECONOMIC CAUSES OF PARENTAL FAILURE 








It is probably more difficult to remedy the failures in 
parental service that come from economic causes than 
those which come from ignorance of child needs, even 
though we have far more supplementary aids for the 
former. To cure ignorance means to educate individuals, 
but to change unfavorable economic conditions means in 
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many cases sweeping social and economic readjustments. 
It is fairly simple, for instance, to teach an ignorant 
mother the first principles of child hygiene, but how can 
one expect that mother, if wages and income are too low, 
to provide the right food for her child, even though she 
knows what it is? It is possible to teach a man his 
duties to his child and the needs of his growing boy in 
the way of home training in morals and ethics, but how 
can we expect a steel-worker, for instance, who is on 
a twelve-hour shift, so that his home is necessarily little 
but a place in which to eat and sleep, to find time for 
providing that training, or even to know that his boy is 
a truant from school, has joined a tough gang and is 
stealing in the neighborhood? We provide temporary 
relief for the children in many such cases, but even so 
we have not touched the cause of the condition, 

There are people who believe that economic condi- 
tions are the fundamental causes of child neglect and 
exploitation and that only through economic readjustment 
can we attain any real child welfare. But they seem to 
leave out of account the parents whose incomes are good, 
hours of labor short, and homes more than habitable, who 
still fail to minister to their children’s needs. Actually, 
both causes of failure in parental service must be recog- 
nized and neither can be emphasized to the exclusion of 
the other. 

In the same way, on the economic side, indeed on every 
side, child welfare is so obviously bound up with adult 
welfare that we cannot separate the two. The child is, 
like the rest of us, a member of society and, like the rest 
of us, is affected by every phase of our social organiza- 
tion and every change in it. Whatever makes for adult 
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welfare, inevitably touches adults, eventually touches 
children; and everything that affects the economic well- 
being or social efficiency of men and women affects 
children. 


INCOME 


The provision of food, shelter, clothing, health, recrea- 
tion and education all takes money, and where the money 
is lacking, the child suffers. We have, actually, no gen- 
eral standard in America as to the amount of income 
necessary for decent family life. No single standard 
will cover our variety of localities, and as soon as one 
standard is fixed, it is out-dated by economic changes. 
But estimates have been made, and the general conclu- 
sion from them, in comparison with actual incomes, is 
that “there is a tremendous deficiency of the wage level 
as measured by rational human needs.” In 1919 at the 
Children’s Bureau Conference on Minimum Standards 
of Child Welfare it was stated that studies in Chicago 
and Cleveland showed that “it costs approximately 
$1,500 a year to buy the essentials for maintaining the 
average family of five—mother, father and three children 
—at what we might consider a normal standard.” But 
when Cleveland factory managers were asked how this 
compared with the wages of their men, they replied that 
not more than twenty-five per cent of their people earned 
as much as that. Not all of their men, of course, were 
fathers of families. This is only one isolated instance, 
yet it represents a condition that we all know exists. 
The Children’s Bureau gives the following cost budgets 
for families of five—father, mother, and three children 
under fourteen—on the basis of prices in May, 1920: 
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Weasminpton a uC.) (Wises. ..26... $2,507 
Coal Miners (Ogburn’s estimate). $2,182.51 
Philadel aia bal... cmetelss eases $2,095.09 
Masvmences MASS... ss cle estes «suse. s $1,790.68 


Prices have declined since 1920, and these budgets are 
on the basis of “the minimum standard consistent with 
the normal development of children,” but they do not take 
into consideration the large families which are the rule 
among the lower income groups and, as the Children’s | 
Bureau points out, investigations have shown that the 
great majority of families in the United States do not 
have an income sufficient to maintain the standard of 
“health and reasonable comfort” here implied. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1916, 38 per cent of 2,100 families 
studied had incomes otf less than $900, and 61 per cent 
less than $1,200, including the earnings of mother ani 
children under sixteen. Yet in 1916, $1,200 was the esti- 
mated comfort budget for the “average family” in Wash- 
ington. In 1917-18, of 2,084 families in New York City, 
51 per cent had $900 or less a year, and 72 per cent 
$1,200 er less. A survey of 92 industrial cities made by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1918-19 showed 
that the average annual earnings of the father in white 
families was $1,349.15, and in colored families, $976.44. 

We do not know actually what the cost is in dollars 
and cents of rearing a child, but here again estimates 
have been made. William F. Ogburn, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, said, in 1919, at the Children’s Bu- 
reau. Conference mentioned above, that on the basis, not 
of what the child ought to have, but what does happen 
to family budgetary costs where children are born and 
reared, $1,325 is the amount added during sixteen years 
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of a child’s life to what the costs of food, clothing, rent, 
etc., would have been if there had been no child. “But 
the actual cost of what the child consumes is far more. 
. .. Although the net increase of the budget for food 
and clothing is only $985, the actual cost of the child’s 
food and clothing is $2,275. The difference betweén the 
increase in family expenditures caused by the rearing of 
children and the actual cost of food, clothing and other 
items consumed by them indicates the extent to which the 
general family standard is lowered by their presence.” 
And Mr. Ogburn very pertinently asks, “Does the fa- 
ther’s wage go up when a child is born, and another, and 
another? No, as the family grows larger and older, the 
father’s earnings do not increase because of this fact. 
What does happen ?” 

It takes little imagination or little observation of poor 
families to know what does happen. “In the case of the 
anthracite coal-miners whose incomes are discussed above, 
child labor was one thing that happened. Almost half 
of the children whose fathers earned less than $850 a 
year left school for work, while only 11 per cent of the 
children whose fathers earned $1,850 or more had done 
so.” And so in infant mortality, for instance, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has gathered very striking evidence of 
what happens when incomes are low: 

In Johnstown, Pa., for all live babies born in wedlock, the 
infant mortality rate is 130.7. It rises to 255.7 when the father 
earns less than $521 a year, and falls to 84 when he earns $1,200. 
or more. 

In Montclair, New Jersey, the rate was approximately two 
and one half times as high among families where the income 


was less than $12 a week as among families where the income 
was $23 a week or more. 
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In Manchester, New Hampshire, the infant mortality rate 
shows a marked and almost regular decline as the father’s earn- 
ings become larger. In the group of babies where the father’s 
earnings are less than $450 per annum the infant mortality rate 
is 242.9, while in the next group, where the fathers earn from 
$450 to $549, the rate is 173.6. The rate, however, does not fall 
below 100 until the father’s earnings reach $1,050 or more. 
Babies whose fathers earn $1,250 and over -per annum have a 
death-rate of only 58.3. 


Child malnutrition also results from inadequate family 
income. In a study in New York City in 1917-18 of . 
the high cost of living in relation to health it was found 
that in 2,084 families representing “a fairly typical cross 
section,” meat was eliminated from the dietary in over 
37 per cent of the families and reduced in 17 per cent; 
eggs were eliminated in almost 40 per cent of the families 
and in 532 families they were eliminated from the diet 
of children; butter was eliminated in 30 per cent and in 
3/0 families from the food given to children; sugar was 
eliminated in almost 7 per cent and omitted from the 
children’s food in 71 families; and milk was eliminated 
from the children’s dietary in 296 families and con- 
siderably reduced in 71. In Baltimore in 1918, 66 per 
cent of the children seven years of age and younger in 
families visited were receiving no fresh milk; in Wash- 
ington 45 per cent of the children seven years of age and 
younger were receiving no fresh milk; and in New 
Orleans 70 per cent of the children eight years old or 
younger were receiving no fresh milk. 

By way of remedy we have devised many forms of 
poor relief, private and public, poor funds, mothers’ pen- 
sions and children’s scholarships, as well as free health 
clinics, child welfare centers, and other supplementary 
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aids, but none of these does more than scratch the sur- 
face. The weakness in mothers’ pensions, for instance, 
lies in the fact that they are frequently given only to 
widowed or deserted mothers and that usually the amount 
granted is insufficient for a child’s real needs. The whole 
question of income and standard of living has been put 
very forcibly before us in our post-war wage adjust- 
ments, in the steel, coal and railroad strikes, and we 
cannot afford to forget in all our discussions of it this 
vital connection between very low wages and the welfare 
of American children. If we are to face the question 
squarely, we must know just where we are, and there 
are at least two things to be remembered in attaining 
that knowledge: 

1. That since every community as well as every home 
has a duty toward its children, every community should 
know and can learn by careful surveys what the actual 
cost of child care is within its limits. 

2. That in any consideration of community service 
to children, the community must know and can learn 
what its income levels are and what the minimum level is 
for decent family life. 

We make no claim that every family in America can 
have an adequate income, but we must realize more than 
we do the importance of income in our national life. 
Dean S. P. Breckinredge has said, “When once quantita- 
tive adequacy has been realized, qualitative value may 
receive greater attention. .. . Until quantitative ade- 
quacy has been attained, however, attention to the variety 
and richness of life must in considerable measure be post- 
poned. But by so much the more is both our present and 
our future community life impoverished.” 
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WAGE-EARNING MoTHERS 
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One immediate effect of a low wage earned by the 
man of a family is, of course, the entrance into industry 
of the mother and even the children. This is an era of 
Women’s Work, and few are the people who would have 
the temerity to say that no mother has a right to enter 
the class of wage-earners. For the mother whose income 
is below the subsistence level, it is not a question of 
rights, but of necessity, and the Children’s Bureau states 
that poverty is usually the cause of the mother’s going 
to work. What, again, happens to the children? In a 
study of Wage-earning Mothers in Chicago in 1918-20, 
the Children’s Bureau concludes that the children suffer 
in a number of ways. There were 2,066 children under 
fourteen in the 843 families studied, and while many 
of them were put in day nurseries while their mothers 
were at work, and some were under the care of rela- 
tives, neighbors, landladies or lodgers, of the 1,328 chil- 
dren not in day nurseries, 365 were left without any 
provision for their care outside of school. As to their 
food, in 47 families the children had lunch at school ; 
in 40 the mother prepared the lunch before leaving home 
and the children either ate it cold or warmed it up them- 
selves; in 19 families the children got their own lunch; 
in 18 they bought their lunch themselves in stores or 
restaurants ; and in the rest of the families they had their 
lunch with relatives or neighbors or even in their mothers’ 
working places. The school attendance of these children 
compared unfavorably with that of other children in the 
same neighborhood, and over one third of them were 
below the standard grade for their ages. “In less tangi- 
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ble, but possibly more important ways the children suf- 
fered from the fact that their mothers were under the 
strain of a double job. . . . Numerous instances of over- 
fatigue and ill health of the mother were reported,” with 
consequent loss to the children. It was found in some- 
what over half the families that “the inevitable disad- 
vantages attendant upon the mother’s employment away 
from home were not compensated for by an ‘adequate’ 
family income or sanitary material surroundings.” Every 
endeavor must be made either to keep the mother in the 
home or, if her absence is necessary, to provide special 
care for her children. 

Given a wage commensurate with higher standards of 
living, there still remains the problem of a child in a 
home. Both are personal, not impersonal. The state 
exercises a guardianship over its children and its homes. 
But it is a mass guardianship. The larger personal re- 
sponsibility is with the individual home, the individual 
parent and on the individual child. 

To be well born is the first essential. No state Bur- 
bank can grow roses on tomato plants. No state law 
providing pure milk can obligate a home to use pure 
milk or to care for it. The state may enact a law limiting 
the height of buildings to provide light and air, but it 
cannot make parents open the windows of the child’s bed- 
room. The state may pass minimum wage laws and its 
people may still spend unwisely and ignorantly. The 
state may provide schools for five hours a day for 160 
days a year of the child’s time, but it cannot control 
directly that larger education which comes out of the 
remaining nineteen hours a day of the remaining 205 days. 

A school may provide lessons in hygiene, but the home 
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may send a child to school after a hurried breakfast of 
a cup of coffee and a doughnut. The school may teach 
the child to read, and the home may have no book on its 
center table. The school may give instruction in citizen- 
ship, and the community, through its negligence of all that 
is good in citizenship, may destroy the school instruction. 
A school may give manual training for ninety minutes 
a week, and the home may offer nothing in the way of 
useful labor. A school may teach a girl to cook, and 
the mother may not wish to bother with “dabbling around 
the kitchen stove.” 

A home after all is in a larger home—the community 
itself. The latter is an expression of the combined action 
of individual homes. It is here that we find community 
health, community work, community music, art and recrea- 
tion. The school will do its part. The home through 
the parent has much greater responsibility. But the 
community itself must provide examples of better and 
finer living if the individual home is to find its inspira- 
tion and the individual child its expression. 


Wuat tHE Home SHoutp ProvipE 


The family home is responsible, as we have seen, for 
the child’s whole well-being and everything that pertains 
to it. Some things, such as food, shelter, comfort and 
care, the normal home provides without any outside aid; 
in other things, such as health, recreation, education, and 
religious and moral training, the home looks to other 
specialized institutions for help, but is nevertheless re- 
sponsible. For the first group of child needs, food, 
shelter, comfort and care, the chief necessities are a real 
knowledge of child needs based on study and thought, 
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and sufficient income to provide them. For the second 
group, fullest knowledge of the possibilities of outside 
social agencies and cooperation with them are necessary, 
but especially the home must have, again, knowledge of 
the child’s special needs and a deep sense of parental 
responsibility. All these various rights and needs of 
childhood will be discussed in detail in later chapters, 
but there are certain aspects of the home’s special rela- 
tion to them that must be studied here. 


HEALTH 


The first duty of every parent is to know his child’s 
physical equipment. From the very start every child 
must be weighed and measured regularly to be sure that 
he grows normally, and to be sure of this, the child’s 
individual growth must be tested on the scale of normal 
weights and measures such as are provided by the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, by community children’s clinics or in 
any standard book, such as Dr. Holt’s, on child care. 
But, more than this, every child should have thorough 
periodic physical examinations, either privately or in a 
clinic or school, for the detection and cure of every 
remediable physical defect, The day of near-sighted chil- 
dren who struggle along without glasses and deaf chil- 
dren who are receiving no special care should be over, 
but there are still many parents who assume too easily 
that their child is “well and happy” and so fail to cure, 
when they may be cured, many physical ills. 


RECREATION 
$$ 


Joseph Lee says, “Play for grown people is recreation, 
the renewal of life. For children it is growth, the 
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gaining of life. The problem of children’s play there- 
fore is the problem of whether they shall grow up at all, 
and full opportunity for children’s play is the first thing 
democracy will provide when it shall have truly been 
established.” Too many people still confuse play with 
idleness, but nothing could be further from the truth. 
Play, for a child, is growth and learning and expansion; 
it is as natural as eating and, in its Way, as necessary. 
But, by the same token, it must be regulated, just as diet 
is regulated, to suit the child’s age and development and - 
to help him along the way. On the other hand, it must 
not be too much regulated, lest the spontaneous charm of 
it disappear. Happy play is a delicate and wonderful 
thing and it must be handled delicately. It is worth all 
the study and care a parent can give it, and there is 
plenty of material for that study. There are more and 
more books on play year by year. Indeed, it would be 
illuminating to many an “intelligent” parent to step into 
a good library and learn from the titles alone how high 
a place psychologists and medical men and social workers 
accord to that simple term “play.” 

But, presupposing a knowledge of play and its relation 
to a child’s growth, the things the home must provide, 
put in the simplest way, are: 

First, a place both indoors and out to play; the right 
things to play with; and somebody to play with. For 
while play is in the beginning largely an individualistic 
affair, it is a sad child who must play alone, and even 
the smallest baby needs someone, preferably his mother, 
to be, as Joseph Lee puts it, “at once instigator, audience, 
playmate, playground and apparatus.” 

Second, and especially as the child grows older, knowl- 
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edge of the outside sources of recreation in the com- 
munity, knowledge of whom the child plays with, where 
and under whose supervision. Especially must all par- 
ents look into the resources of their communities in the 
way of playgrounds, children’s libraries, decent motion 
picture theatres and even dance-halls, if they want their 
children to be safeguarded and given every chance for 
growth. 


EpDUCATION—BOOKS 


We are apt nowadays to overstress the educative value 
of books, forgetting, in our eagerness to “train” children, 
the play value of books and that, as Annie Carroll Moore 
says in her delightful Roads to Childhood, which every 
parent would do well to read, “dreams, fancies, humor, 
are the heritage of childhood and are at the foundation 
of what is beautiful and poetical in literature, art and 
human experience.” Miss Moore describes the attitude 
of a mother who came to a book caravan to find an 
“authentic” book on animal life for her nine-year-old 
son, but was not interested enough to go into the caravan 
and look for it. The child went and brought out the 
Burgess Bird Book which the mother promptly re- 
jected as not “authentic.” But the attractiveness and 
interest of the book to the child did not appear pertinent 
questions to her, and yet it is only through interest that 
children learn. 

Children need books; they enlarge their world, open 
their minds and give them new and happy thoughts. 
But we cannot be didactic about children’s reading. The 
only rules we can lay down are to begin early enough 
and, as Miss Moore says in the book quoted above, 
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“Never feel afraid to recommend the best of any kind 
and leave literature free to make its own appeal. It goes 
without saying that you must have first-hand knowledge 
of the books you recommend and a growing understand- 
ing of child nature outside of books.” 

Beginning early enough means at the very start. The 
baby who is fortunate enough to have nursery rhymes, 
old songs and hymns sung or recited to him from the 
beginning, and fairy tales and Bible stories told to him 
as soon as he is ready to listen—and that is earlier than 
many parents suppose—has a background that nothing 
can shake. “The baby whose mother has not charmed 
him in the cradle with rhyme and verse has no enchant- 
ing dreams; he is not gay, and he will never be a great 
musician.” 

Almost all children crave books, and if they do not find 
them at home, will go wherever they can find them. 
And if they do not find the right kind of books, they 
will read the wrong kind. Fortunately there are public 
libraries and school libraries to help them find the right 
kind. But there is no substitute for the joy that it gives 
a child to have his own favorite books about him in his 
home, to live with them, and to share them with his 
friends and with his parents. 

The mutual enjoyment of good books, of songs and 
stories, “reading aloud” and “looking at pictures” form a 
bond of sympathy between parent and child that cannot 
be lost. Roosevelt, in his unusually happy relations with 
his chilaren, used to take time to read to them for about 
three quarters of an hour every evening and he said, 
“This reading to them in the evening gives me a chance 
to see them that I would not otherwise have, although 
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sometimes it is rather hard to get the time.” And if 
other fathers in America so devotedly “took the time,” 
there would be fewer book-starved children and inciden- 
tally a much higher public taste in literature, for the 
parent as well as the child is apt to learn things when 
they read together. 

Every now and then criticism is raised of the public 
taste, as, for instance, the recent proposals of public 
censorship. But early habits of good reading are the best 
guarantee of good taste in later life, and guidance in 
childhood reading is the best censorship in the world of 
adult reading—and writing. 

There need be no fear of creating a bookish child. As 
G. Stanley Hall points out, the normal child will never 
be bookish. Books are merely a part of the many happy 
things in his environment that he enjoys and if the other 
things are there, too, he will not exclude them. He may 
have a period of preferring books to anything else, but 
he will soon pass out of that, if other interesting things 
are around him, and it is all a part of the testing and 
trying that makes the child’s development. 

The National Education Association and the American 
Library Association have published a list of books, “a 
twenty-five foot library” for a country school, that might 
equally well be the basis for a home library for parents 
who want their children to have books but are not sure 
of the best.2 

But before all and with all the other books, there must 
be in the child’s library—the Bible. I have read in the 
Koran, and there Christians are frequently referred to 
as the “People of the Book.” It is a discerning char- 

1See Reading List, page 238. 
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acterization, for it is in the Book that our constitutions 
have their roots—in its Pentateuch, its Proverbs, its 
Psalms, its Parables, its Commandments, its Lord’s 
Prayer, its Beatitudes. But if we are to continue to be 
the “People of the Book,” if it is to remain our great 
devotional epic, we must make it a part of our daily 
reading beginning with childhood. There is no other 
book that we could not do without. This is the Book 
with which alone we can do. 

Six Princeton professors gave, not long ago, a list of 
ten books that they would take with them if obliged to 
spend the rest of their lives on a desert island. All put 
Shakespeare on their lists, but two omitted the Bible. 
It is inconceivable that any man of our civilization would 
venture away from it without the Bible. I do not know 
(as even Huxley has intimated) by the study of what 
other book our children are (as he put it) to be so much 
humanized or made to see the relationship of this life 
to the two elements or the duty of life to life while here 
on this earth. I do not understand how one can know 
the full beauty and strength and richness of English 
speech or have highest mastery of its use who has not 
an intimate acquaintance with its phrase, its imagery, 
its poetry. I do not know how one is to keep one’s faith 
in the “irresistible downfall of moral evil” or in the 
persistence of infinite good who does not have constant 
refreshment from this living fountain. 

When Stanley was writing of his journeys in Africa 
where he had only the Bible and newspapers, (wrappings 
for his provisions), he said, “As seen in my loneliness, 
there was this difference between the Bible and news- 
papers: the one reminded me that apart from God my 
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life was but a bubble of air, and it made me remember 
my Creator, whereas, the newspapers fostered worldli- 
ness.” There is need of both. 

Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale University 
in the introduction to his admirable book on Human 
Nature in the Bible, recently published, says: 

“Everyone who has a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
may truly be called educated; and no other learning or 
culture, no matter how extensive or elegant, can, among 
Europeans and Americans, form a proper substitute. 
Western civilization is founded upon the Bible; our ideas, 
our wisdom, our philosophy, our literature, our art, our 
ideals, come more from the Bible than from all other 
books put together. It is a revelation of divinity and of 
humanity; it contains the loftiest religious aspiration 
along with a candid representation of all that is earthly, 
sensual and devilish. I thoroughly believe in a university 
education for both men and women; but I believe a 
knowledge of the Bible without a college course is more 
valuable than a college course without the Bible. For 
in the Bible we have profound thought beautifully ex- 
pressed; we have the nature of boys and girls, of men 
and women, more accurately charted than in the works 
of any modern novelist or playwright. You can learn 
more about human nature by reading the Bible than by 
living in New York.” 

It has seemed to me that the daily reading of the Bible, 
with its incidents remote from our daily life, helps, as 
nothing else, to lift our thought into a consciousness of 
the long past which in turn enriches our present as we 
turn to our tasks in it. It is a ladder such as is visioned ’ 
by the poet O’Shaughnessy for John the Baptist: 
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He thought there should have been 
A golden ladder set for him each day to climb 
Athwart some opening in the skies 
And see His face where shadow fills all time. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


But above all other factors in the failure of the home 
to. provide a wholesome atmosphere and satisfactory 
environment for the complete unfolding of the life of 
the child is the inadequacy of religious training which 
the average child receives in the family. “If you would 
point to the weakest spot in the Protestant Church,” says 
Dr. Walter S. Athearn, “you would put your finger on 
the army of 27,000,000 children and youth in our own 
land who are growing up in spiritual illiteracy, and 
16,000,000 other American Protestant children whose re- 
ligious instruction is limited to a brief half hour once a 
week, often sandwiched in between a delayed preaching 
service and an American Sunday dinner. Let it be burned 
into the minds of the leaders of the Church that a Church 
which cannot save its own children can never save the 
world.” 

The Church begins its task of saving the rising gen- 
eration by laying upon the hearts of Christian parents 
their responsibility for the training of their young chil- 
dren. It supplements this training as best it may by 
means of the Sunday school and other forms of organ- 
ized religious education, but the real foundations of 
moral and religious training are laid long before the child 
reaches the age where school life of any kind is possible 
or when any form of organization aside from the family 
can bring any influence to bear. The ideals of life which 
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characterize all subsequent relationships are governed by 
the ideals that pervade the home and which the child 
unconsciously absorbs even through its mother’s milk. 
Among the things which are definitely taught in the very 
early years of life are the conceptions of right and wrong, 
reverence and respect for authority, recognition of the 
rights of others and the beginning of such concepts as 
God, heaven, rewards and punishments for moral con- 
duct. If the child learns anything of the nature of truth, 
he learns it in the home. It is there that he is taught to 
respect the property of others and the wrong that is 
involved in theft. The State tries to achieve by its 
judicial system the inculcation of these ideals in those 
who have never received them in the early years of life, 
but with what doubtful results and in the face of what 
an overwhelming handicap, every superintendent of 
prisons or correctional or probational officer will testify. 

The ideals and concepts referred to above are abso- 
lutely fundamental in the life of every individual, not 
only to his subsequent religious development, but to his 
moral and ethical development as well, and ultimately 
to the general welfare of society. It has been well said, 
“Spiritual iiliteracy is the forerunner of moral bank- 
ruptcy and moral decay.” A committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches, after studying reports from hun- 
dreds of chaplains, Y. M. C. A. secretaries and other 
religious leaders who worked among soldiers during the 
war, reports a general agreement upon the number of 
essential lessons to be learned among which is the follow- 
ing significant statement: 

“The religious instruction and training given in the 
home outlives all other religious education, In directing 
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and controlling that influence lies our greatest oppor- 
tunity. One leader expressed the consensus of opinion 
in this way, ‘The faith they have came from the home 
for the most part, and generally from a good mother who 
taught them.’ ” 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon this kind of 
testimony. ‘There is no time for deep impression like 
the plastic years of youth, and the home presents the 
golden opportunity of molding life and shaping character. 

Conditions have changed radically during the life of 
the past generation. Most people of middle age and more 
remember the environment in which they grew up, There 
was a big house and a big family and, compared to 
modern conditions, there was ample leisure. The family 
altar was one of the established institutions of the home. 
At least once a day the father who was, not only the 
head of his house, but the priest of his family, got the 
family Bible and, after reading a passage from it, lead 
the household in prayer. The life of many a man and 
woman, now harassed with business anxieties and bur- 
dened with ceaseless care, has been made steady and 
serene by the legacy of this gracious influence and out 
of it has come the courage to carry on in the face of 
difficulties and discouragements. 

The conditions of life under which we live today are 
very different from those pictured above. The big house 
has shrunk to an apartment of a few. rooms. There are 
fewer olive plants around the table and there is no 
leisure whatsoever. Most significant of all is the fact 
that there is no family altar. Father and mother are 
able to maintain their moral poise and to front the 
storms of life buttressed by the faith that was instilled 
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in childhood in the atmosphere of a Christian family. 
But what will the children of today do when they face 
the storms of tomorrow without this moral impress of 
the early and formative years of life. It is not too late 
to modify the conditions in which the modern American 
family is living in their spiritual if not in their material 
aspects. If there are fewer children, they must be of 
finer quality with deeper and more consecrated person- 
ality and so capable of exerting a larger influence upon 
the world into the maelstrom of which they are presently 
to be projected. The family altar can be set up even 
within the four walls of a city flat. Time can be found 
for spiritual exercises and for family devotion, if not in 
the morning, then at night. There are twenty-four hours 
in the day just as there were a generation or two ago. 
They are more crowded, to be sure, and more things are 
competing with the spiritual influences for the possession 
of the precious moments, but after all it is a question of 
how we will use our time and back of that the more 
fundamental question as to what we deem most worth 
while. Out of the crowded and busy life—one of the 
busiest the world has ever seen—the Master said cen- 
turies ago, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 
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PRESENT HEALTH CONDITIONS 


Since the War there has been a tremendous increase 
in the efficiency and extent of health work in this country, 
due chiefly to our sudden awakening to real health con- 
ditions in the nation. When the physical examinations 
under our army draft law showed that approximately 
one third of all our men between eighteen and thirty-one 
years of age were unfit for military service and that 
only 53 per cent met fully the military standard of 
physical fitness, it was a shock to many people who like 
to believe that we are a healthy nation. But every esti- 
mate of physical fitness that we have and all our mor- 
tality statistics come to the same conclusion: as a nation 
we have not taken care of our health. It is estimated, 
on the basis of local studies, that every day 3,000,000 
people are sick in the United States, that for every 
person in the United States there is an average annual 
loss of 13 days because of illness, and that 600,000 per- 
sons a year die prematurely of preventable disease. The 
National Tuberculosis Association reports that our an- 
nual death-rate from tuberculosis alone is 120,000— 
equal to the whole population of such cities as Des 
Moines, Fall River, Nashville, Youngstown or Salt Lake. 
City. The Children’s Bureau states that the maternity 
death-rate is higher for the United States than for any 
other principal country. 

As to the health of an average community, the 
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Framingham Health Demonstration in 1918 showed that 
of 4,473 persons examined in a period of a few days, 
3,456, or 77 per cent, were found to have physical dis- 
abilities, 2,443 of this number having only minor ills such 
as defective teeth, colds, enlarged tonsils or glandular af- 
fections, but 1,113, or 25 per cent, having serious ills. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company reports that of a 
typical group of factory workers and clerks examined 
67 per cent were found to have physical disabilities. 
And on the basis of the Framingham and other com- 
munity studies, Dr. A. C. Burnham estimates that in a 
community of 1,000, there are always at least 60 people 
in need of medical treatment. About 20 or 30 of these 
are too ill to work, while the rest, many of them having 
chronic diseases, feel the effects of illness but still work 
and receive treatment only periodically. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF HEALTH 


But what does it mean? What does ill health or poor 
health mean to the community and the nation? Professor 
Lewis Terman in the Hygiene of the School Child makes 
a very clear statement of the money cost of health. “The 
minimum average loss to society from each postponable 
death has been elaborately figured at $1,700. Of the 
1,500,000 deaths in the United States each year, the com- 
bined opinion of the best medical authorities regards at 
least 42 per cent to be postponable, or 600,000. The 
annual loss to the country from this cause is, therefore, 
$1,700 X 600,000 or $1,020,000,000. Nor does this com- 
plete the story of waste. For each unnecessary death 
there are several cases of unnecessary illness, the total 
cost of which, counting medical attendance and wages 
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lost, amounts to nearly $1,000,000,000 more.” Bearing 
on this question of loss of wages, the Pennsylvania 
Health Insurance Commission estimates that in that state 
alone employees are losing $39,000,000 in wages annually 
because of illness. 

But the money cost of ill health to the nation is one of 
the least of its social effects. Ill health and the state of 
poverty are so closely bound together that social workers 
consider ill health both a cause and a result of poverty. 
Dr. Devine says, in Misery and Its Causes, that “Ill health 
is perhaps the most constant attendant of poverty. It 
has been customary to say that 25 per cent of the distress 
known to charitable societies is due to sickness. An 
inquiry into the physical condition of the members of 
families that ask for aid, without taking any other com- 
plication into account, clearly indicates that whether it 
be the first cause, or merely a complication from the 
effects of other causes, physical disability is at any rate 
a very serious disabling condition at the time of applica- 
tion ot three fourths—not one fourth—of all the families 
that come under the care of the Charity Organization 
Society.” The American Medical Association states that 
“as a result of an investigation covering 43 cities and 
over 30,000 charity cases, the United States Immigration 
Committee found that illness of the bread-winner or 
other member of the family was a factor in 38.3 per cent 
of the cases of those seeking aid.” 

Ill health and unemployment have an equally close 
relationship. When 2,000 unemployed men were ex- 
amined in the Municipal Lodging House of New York 
City in the winter of 1913-14, it was found that 75 per 
cent of them were below normal in health, not as a 
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result of exposure or starvation, but of poor constitu- 
tion. Commenting on this and on the known difficulties 
of finding work for the unemployed, Dr. Rudolph Binder 
says, “If the total percentage of low-vitality men among 
these ‘out-of-workers’ should be only 50 per cent—reck- 
oning those in the municipal lodging house to have con- 
stituted the lower strata of the unemployed—it would 
seem rather useless to provide jobs for people who cannot 
hold them. Many men are unemployable not because 
they are unwilling to work, but simply because their 
vitality is too low to stand the strain of regular applica- 
tion to work.” 

And the relation between ill health—both mental and 
physical—and delinquency and low morals is becoming 
more and more clear. To quote Dr. Binder again, “The 
view that there is generally a close connection between 
poor health and low morale is becoming more perma- 
nently established on the basis of scientific investigation. 
A better and more intelligent pursuit of health would 
eee assist in solving some ¢ our moral 
problems.” 

Indeed, “a better and more intelligent pursuit of 
health” would help to solve a large number of our 
social problems. Good health means efficiency and vital- 
ity, a readiness to face the world, exactness and accuracy, 
ease and cheerfulness, constructive use of leisure for 
both bodily and mental strength, and, above all, the ability 
to fit into the scheme of things. Poor health means the 
opposite all along the line. It produces misfits; it causes 
inefficiency and unemployment; it causes poverty; it 
results in a lowering of mental and moral tone. As Dr. 
Binder sums it up, “Whatever aspect of society we may 
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consider, whether it be the arts of peaceful civilization, 
or the clashing arms of war, or the depressing problems 
of social inefficiency, or the future of the nation, we are 
always led back to health as a fundamental factor in 
social progress.” 


IMPORTANCE OF CHILD HEALTH 


Almost ali recent writers on health problems emphasize 
our lamentable ignorance of how to be healthy. We 
have never learned health habits. We have taken health © 
very much for granted and consequently, having failed 
to conserve it, pay enormous costs, not only in money, 
for our folly. Doctors have been somewhat to blame 
for this because, being very. busy with curing, they have 
not until recently found time or thought for educating. 
But now “preventive medicine” and “health habits” are 
words that are of growing significance to us all. Even 
so, as Dr. L. Emmet Holt puts it, “We have not been 
very intelligent with respect to our health in the past. 
For the most part we have been endeavoring to teach 
adults to reform, to change their habits of eating, drink- 
ing, bathing, sleep and exercise. Workers in the health 
field are beginning to appreciate the fact that the health 
education of children is the great opportunity of the 
future, as yet scarcely touched. . . . Childhood is the 
time before habits have been formed and prejudices es- 
tablished. The twig is so easily bent in the right direc- 
tion.” 

It is, then, because we now realize that good health 
depends on right habits of living—not merely because 
a child is a future adult—that child health has come to 
a position of such importance in this country. It is the 
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logical outcome of our interest in prevention and in 
health education. Indeed, health education seems to 
most experts in the health field the really vital thing in 
any health program. But child health, of course, begins 
at home; his habits are formed at home, and he carries 
them through life. And so any child health campaign 
must also be a campaign of parental education. One 
of the greatest things we can do for the promotion of 
national health is to bring parents to a realization of 
the importance of health habits, of how they are formed 
day by day, and of the fact that health means not 
merely care when a child is sick, but the right food 
and the right clothes, fresh air, play, rest and train- 
ing day after day, with no lessening of interest simply 
because the child is “well.” And this is why all public 
and private health work that reaches parents—mothers’ 
clubs, health clinics and nutrition classes—is of prime 
importance. This is one reason, also, why the public 
health nurse or visiting nurse has come to be regarded 
as vital to community health. Because she has access 
to homes, the nurse is a quick means of bringing health 
education to parents, and even though adults may be 
hard to teach, where it is clear that their children’s well- 
being is at stake, they are usually ready to learn. Many 
churches have already realized this fact and have organ- 
ized mothers’ clubs for the training especially of young 
mothers in child care. But there is an enormous field 
for development here, and the least any church can do 
is to cooperate fully with every organization in its com- 
munity that will bring health education into the homes 
of its peoples. 
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HeattH EpucaTION FoR CHILDREN 


As to the children themselves, they must be trained 
in health habits not only at home but at school and 
wherever they gather for recreation or instruction. Many 
people believe that in spite of the home’s undoubted influ- 
ence, the school is the place to start health education, 
because homes are hard to reach, because while parents 
mean well, they are often foolish as regards their own’ 
children, because while children frequently rebel against 
home rules, they will accept them at school where they 
expect regulations and instruction, and because it is pos- 
sible to appeal to their competitive spirit where they are 
taught in groups rather than singly. Certainly school 
health education is vastly important. And this does not 
mean simply text-book instruction in physiology and 
hygiene, or physical training in the gymnasium, but real 
instruction in applied personal hygiene, in what to eat 
and how to sleep and how to live. 

Gradually our schools are beginning to realize this, as 
they take up more and more the study of their children’s 
physical condition, and there are two national organiza- 
tions which through the schools have been doing won- 
derful things along this line. They are the Child Health 
Organization of America (now incorporated with the 
American Child Hygiene Association in the American 
Child Health Association) and the “Modern Health 
Crusaders” of the National Tuberculosis Association. 
Both stress health rules, both present these rules in a way 
to appeal to children and both appear to be succeeding. 
The American Child Health Association appeals to the 
play instinct of childhood by calling the health habits the 
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“Rules of the Game.” Through the use of clowns, fairies, 
story-books, songs, rhymes and plays, the interest of the 
children themselves in healthy living is gained and held. 
Teachers and health workers have been stimulated to 
develop innumerable methods for appealing to the child’s 
imagination and for making health a vital part of the 
school program. The “Modern Health Crusaders” with 
pledges and badges, “health chores,” score-cards, inter- 
school contests and rewards, appeal strongly to older 
children of the age to enjoy clubs, competitions, rites and 
ceremonies. Both organizations are successful because 
they are based on a knowledge of children’s interests, and 
this is what all child health education, at home, at school, 
in a church club or elsewhere, must do—understand the 


child’s instincts and interests and capitalize them—for _ 


health. 


Heattu ConpiTtions AMONG CHILDREN 


Entirely aside from the educational view, however, 
child health work must be of the greatest importance in 
America today for the simple reason that all recent health 
studies of children have shown that child health is no 
better off in this country than adult health. Dr. Thomas 
Wood estimates that, on the basis of various school health 
surveys, there are 15,000,000 school children in the United 
States who have bodily defects of varying degrees of 
seriousness. Dr. S. Josephine Baker, giving a similar 
estimate, says that all these 15,000,000 children are in 
need of medical attention for ills that are partially or 
completely remediable. Dr. Arnold Gesell says that one 
public school pupil out of twenty-five must be regarded as 
exceptional—so handicapped physically or mentally as to 
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be incapable of receiving proper benefit from ordinary 
instruction. Miss Harriet Leete, of the American Child 
Hygiene Association, says that of 20,000,000 children in 
our elementary schools, 1 per cent are mentally deficient, 
5 per cent have tuberculosis, past or present, 5 per cent 
have defective hearing, 15 per cent have defective sight, 
15 to 25 per cent have diseased tonsils or adenoids, 10 
to 20 per cent have deformed feet, spine or joints, 50 to 
75 per cent have defective teeth and 15 to 25 per cent 
suffer from malnutrition. To turn to more specific 
figures—although all these estimates are based on definite 
studies—the New York State Reconstruction Commis- 
sion in 1918 examined 720,176 school children and found 
that 77 per cent of the children in New York City, 57 
per cent in other cities and villages and 63 per cent in 
rural districts had physical defects including defective 
vision, hearing, teeth or breathing, enlarged tonsils or 
adenoids, affections of the lungs and malnutrition. 

These figures are all for school children simply be- 
cause of the other children—pre-school and adolescents 
out of school—we know very little.1 But in themselves 
they are sufficient challenge to awaken everyone interested 
in children to the seriousness of our child health problem. 


SpectAL DANGERS OF CHILDHOOD 


Malnutrition—All children, according to Dr. William 
R. P. Emerson, may be divided into three classes—the 
sick, the well and the malnourished. And the malnour- 
ished, until they fall into the class of the sick, are apt to 

1See recent study made by the New York Chapter of the 
American Red Cross called “Examination of Pre-school age 


Children.” This study is issued by the Health Service of the 
New York County Chapter. 
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receive scant attention because they are usually consid- 
ered well. Yet malnutrition is one of the most serious 
and dangerous handicaps of childhood. It retards growth 
both mentally and physically; it is a close attendant of 
tuberculosis; and in its extreme form, as war conditions 
in Europe have so recently shown, it causes rickets, 
scurvy and other serious diseases. More than that, al- 
most one third of our school children, according to recent 
surveys, are in some degree malnourished. Miss Harriet 
Leete in the estimate quoted above says that 15 to 25 
per cent of our school children are malnourished. Dr. 
Emerson puts the figure higher and says that 20 to 40 per 
cent of American children are 7 per cent underweight, 
a condition which indicates malnutrition. Dr. Holt be- 
lieves that usually 30 per cent of our children are under- 
weight or show defects of nutrition. Nor are these chil- 
dren from poot families only. In a recent study of 
children in three California schools 49 per cent of those 
children from “wealthy” American families showed mal- 
nutrition to such an extent that they would have been 
in American Relief food kitchens had they been living 
in Austria or Poland instead of California. 

What causes malnutrition? Sometimes physical de- 
fects that hinder proper assimilation of food, sometimes 
overfatigue or lack of rest and sleep, sometimes lack of 
fresh air and exercise, sometimes “nervousness” and 
emotional disturbances, but chiefly improper diet and 
wrong food habits. This last means, not only too little 
food, but irregular meals and lack of the kind of food 
needed by the child at a given stage of growth, and is a 
subject which every parent and every child health agency 
must study. 
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Obviously the first step in fighting malnutrition among 
our children is the education of their parents in the nutri- 
tional needs of children—and incidentally, as Dr. Holt 
has pointed out in his invaluable book, Food, Healih and 
Growth, the parents will learn from such education a 
good deal about their own food needs and the laws of 
dietetics. But immediately out of this first step will grow 
the thing that is the basis of every fight against physical 
illk—a real knowledge of the condition of the child. 
Weighing and measuring of children at home or in health’ 
centers during the pre-school age and at school during 
the later years are essential to proper nutritional care. 
And if a child proves by these tests to be undernourished, 
there must be a careful study of his whole way of life, 
since the cause of undernourishment may be far removed 
from the food he eats,—in the place he sleeps, in his work, 
in lack of rest, in his play, or in some remediable physical 
defect. For children whose malnutrition is caused by 
lack of food or wrong food, school lunches properly 
supervised will do a great deal. Also they afford an ex- 
cellent means of teaching all school children food values. 
Fresh air classes for undernourished children also bring 
good results. One of the most effective methods of com- 
bating malnutrition is probably the “nutrition class” 
which need not necessarily be in school, but can be con- 
ducted in clubs, play centers, day nurseries, settlements, 
or anywhere that children gather regularly in groups. 
The chief advantages of nutrition classes are that the 
children are weighed, measured and examined at stated 
intervals, and given expert instruction and advice, their 
parents are invited to the class to learn their children’s 
special needs, and the competitive spirit of the children 
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is used to interest them in their own gains, so that very 
quickly they are eager to eat the right things, sleep 
enough, get plenty of fresh air, and in general live sensi- 
bly for the mere joy of seeing their weight charts im- 
prove. Such classes should be in every school, but the 
school children are not the only undernourished ones, and 
until the younger children and the child laborers also re- 
ceive adequate nutritional care, malnutrition will con- 
tinue to be one of the chief dangers of childhood. The 
care of these out-of-school children, both young and old, 
is something which every community should provide at 
the same time that it cares for its school children. 
Tuberculosis—We do not usually think of tuberculosis 
as a child disease, yet of the 120,000 persons who died of 
tuberculosis in the United States in 1921, 7,000 were chil- 
dren under five years of age. Children are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis, as they are to every infectious 
disease, and for them this disease is especially dangerous. 
Professor Terman tells us in The Hygiene of the School 
Child that “for the ages 5 to 10 tuberculosis kills about 
as many children as scarlet fever or diphtheria and 
more than three times as many as measles and whooping 
cough combined, while for the ages 10 to 15, tuberculosis 
kills nearly twice as many boys and three times as many 
girls as the other four diseases combined.” According 
to our school health estimates, at least 5 per cent of our 
elementary school children have tuberculosis or have had 
it. The reasons for this are (1) that children are con- 
stantly exposed to the germs of the disease through adult 
ignorance of health precautions, (2) that so many of our 
children suffer from malnutrition which walks hand in 
hand with tuberculosis, and (3) that, again, neither par- 
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ents nor children are trained in good health habits— 
many of them, indeed, living where fresh air and sun- 
light are almost impossible—and do not know either how 
to prevent the disease or how to combat it at the start 
when it is curable. As stated above, the National 
Tuberculosis Association has started a tremendous health 
campaign in the schools through the Modern Health 
Crusaders with an enrollment of nearly six million boys 
and girls. But this does not relieve either parents or 
communities of their responsibilities in the matter— 
especially in the isolation and treatment of the tubercular 
patients, not only for their own benefit, but as protection 
to the rest of the community and especially the children. 
That communities are not awake to this responsibility 
was shown very clearly in the Framingham Health Dem- 
onstration, where it was found that while official records 
on January 1, 1917, showed only 27 cases of tubercu- 
losis under observation in the city, after the survey, in 
November, 1918, there were 181 cases under observa- 
tion and 69 suspect cases. There had been 29 deaths 
from tuberculosis during this period and 39 patients had 
moved to other towns, so that in all there were 242 
positive cases where only 27 were officially recorded. 
Wherever a community fails to discover and care for 
every case of tuberculosis, it is endangering community 
health and particularly the health of its children. 
Accidents—Accidents cause a larger proportion of 
deaths between the ages of five and nine years and ten and 
fourteen than in any other period of life. Out of every 
1,000 deaths of children between five and nine, 167 are 
caused by accident. Between ten and fourteen, 177 deaths 
out of every thousand are caused by accident. Of the 
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3,483 deaths by accident in New York City in 1921, 1,054 
were of children. In the one month of July, 1922, in New 
York City, 130 children lost their lives by accidents. 

These figures are appalling, and yet they are very nat- 
ural when we consider child nature and the inadequacy 
of accident prevention in the greater part of the country. 
Children are naturally liable to accident. They are curi- 
ous and go where they ought not to go, try things they 
ought not to try. They normally insist on playing any- 
where and everywhere ; if they have no proper play space, 
they will play wherever they are. Even industrial acci- — 
dents to minors are often caused by this play instinct, 
by the child laborer’s playing with a machine or elevator 
while he is supposedly working. Moreover, children 
have not always good control of their bodies, and espe- 
cially as adolescents they are awkward, bringing on them- — 
selves accidents that an adult might not suffer. Their 
judgment is undeveloped. They do not know what is 
safe and what is dangerous. 

Consequently, very special care must be taken for their 
safety, and they must be taught, at home, at school and 
at work, sane and necessary safety rules. Often their 
very instincts of play and competition can be used to 
keep them from accidents, as in cities where they form 
their own safety committees, take safety pledges and 
turn some of their energies to the prevention of accident 
themselves. 

Most fatal accidents to children are traffic accidents, 
falls, burns, drowning and poisoning. Among children 
under five, 40 per cent of the accidental deaths are due 
to burns, while traffic accidents figure most among chil- 
dren between five and nine. For traffic accidents, ade- 
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sary, but it is also necessary to train the children to cross 
streets carefully, and to prevent their playing in the streets 
wherever possible. More playground space, better pa- 
rental control, and better safety education will have more 
effect in reducing the number of accidents to children than 
all the safety devices we may invent. 

It must not be thought, however, that accidents to 
children are purely an urban problem, connected with 
the dangers of city streets. Of 510 fatal accidents to © 
children, the causes of which were tabulated, 110 were 
industrial, the results of child labor, and 200 took place 
within the child’s own home. Even farm children suffer 
many accidents, as investigation has shown, due chiefly 
to the fact that they are allowed to undertake tasks 
beyond their strength and handle machines which they 
cannot control. 

Dental Defects—Dr. Osler has been often quoted as 
saying that more physical degeneracy comes from the 
neglect of the teeth than from the abuse of alcohol. Cer- 
tainly so much has been said recently as to the dire effects 
of neglected teeth that dental care kas become almost a 
fad, with the result that the mere mention of it bores a 
good many intelligent people. Yet so far as children are 
concerned, care of the teeth is far more than a fad; it 
is one of the great necessities of proper child care for 
two reasons: 

First, that dental defects have been shown to have an 
effect on the child’s growth, mental as well as physical, 
besides being a cause of various ills. 

Second, that the care of children’s teeth is of lasting 
value because teeth that have been cared for during the 
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first twenty years of life are unlikely to give much trouble 
later. 

And in spite of all our talk of dental care and the 
recent spread of dental clinics in our schools, it is still 
true that 50 to 75 per cent of our school children have 
defective teeth, and must be suffering the consequent 
hindrances in growth and development. At the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Conference on Minimum Standards of 
Child Welfare in 1919 it was stated that in the very best 
communities 60 to 75 per cent of the children had never 
had any dentistry done, although very nearly the same 
percentage of children are found to have dental defects 
when examined. The Red Cross examined 65,000 school 
children in a period of six months and found that 26,000 
of them had defective teeth. At the same time 1,06T pre- 
school children were examined and 764 of them had de- 
fective teeth. The National Child Labor Committee, in 
its studies of the health of working-children, examined 
boys and girls in continuation school in Newark, N. J., in 
1921, and found that 57 per cent of the girls and 53 per 
cent of the boys had dental defects, in spite of the fact 
that such defects are supposed to be discovered in the 
physical examination required for securing work-papers 
and to be treated before the papers are granted. In this 
case the continuation school is doing a great deal for 
these working-children in the way of aids to health, not 
only in respect to dental treatment, but all along the line, 
but if this group of working-children in Newark, 362 
boys and 463 girls, are in any way typical, it is easy to 
see that dental care in elementary schools, from which 
the working-children come, and education in care of the 
teeth have yet a long way to go. And in this connection 
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it must be noted that one great mistake which parents 
and workers with children make is in believing that first 
teeth do not matter much, and consequently failing to 
begin dental care soon enough. The whole secret of 
good teeth, either in manhood or as an adolescent, is to 
begin care and the correction of defects at the start. 
Defects im first teeth are just as likely to hinder mastica- 
tion and lead to malnutrition as defects in permanent 
teeth. And neglect of first teeth may easily go so far . 
as to produce an arched palate or other mouth and jaw 
malformation so that the permanent teeth necessarily 
are crowded and irregular when they come.* 


CHILDREN Wuo Neep More Care 


In this discussion of special physical dangers, it has 
been said several times that the pre-school child and the 
adolescent, especially the working-child, are likely to be 
neglected. School health work has increased by leaps 
and bounds, especially since the war. And in the last 
decade, particularly since the Children’s Bureau was 
founded in 1912, we have made tremendous strides in 
reducing infant mortality and promoting infant health. 
The infant mortality rate, which was 100 per thousand 
in 1915, was only 76 per thousand in 1921. The Shep- 
pard-Towner bill for federal aid to the states in ma- 
ternity and infant welfare work was passed last year 
by Congress, and everywhere there is great interest in 
protection and care for mothers and babies. This is ex- 
actly as it should be, and there must be no slackening 

1See Dr. E. V. McCollum’s book, 4 Newer Knowledge of 
Nutrition, 1922 edition, for effect of nutrition of the mother be- 


fore the birth of the child and’the feeding of the child after birth 
as affecting the teeth. 3 
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of interest. But in concentrating as we have so often 
on health work for infants and school children, we are 
in danger of forgetting the children outside of school 
who are in equal need of protection. 

Pre-school children are neglected chiefly because their 
parents take it for granted that once they are safely past 
babyhood they are well. As Dr. A. C. Burnham says, 
“These children appear healthy, and parents are apt to dis- 
miss signs of illness in the hope that ‘the child will outgrow 
it.” Yet it is in this period that lasting health habits 
may be formed at home. Malnutrition is apt to begin 
at this age when the child stops regular baby-feedings 
and becomes more or less a partaker of what is on the 
family table. Pre-school children are especially liable 
to accidents. Deaths from infectious diseases are very 
numerous at this age. Tuberculosis, for instance, is 
peculiarly fatal for the child under five and, where it is 
not fatal, is a cause of many other ailments of later 
childhood. Indeed the pre-school child presents a great 
opportunity for clubs, settlements and churches which 
are anxious to enter some effective field of child health 
work. A health center or agency that concentrates on 
cooperation with and the education of parents in the 
care of their younger children is of inestimable value 
in any community. _ 

There is no system of periodic physical examinations 
of child laborers in general use in this country. Some 
cities have follow-up systems; in some cases there is a 
time-limit on the permit or a re-examination is required 
on change of employment; and some continuation schools 
manage to do health work. But for the most part, once 
a child steps into industry, we take his health on faith, 
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although the little we do know of industrial health haz- 
ards and the effects of certain kinds of employment on 
children indicate that our faith is misapplied. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the National Child Labor Committee and 
the National Child Health Council all recognize this fact 
and are working on the problem. The National Child 
Health Council, outlining necessary provisions for state 
protection of child health says, “As long as a child is of 
school age he should receive health education and super- 
vision. Physical examinations should be given when he » 
leaves school to go to work, at each change of occupation, 
and periodically while he is of school age.” And “school 
age,” though interpreted differently in our various states, 
is by no means the age of fourteen at which most children 
leave school for work. In most states a child must attend 
school until sixteen or eighteen, if unemployed, and cer- 
tainly if these more fortunate children who do not go to 
work are to have the benefits of school health work until 
that age, it is unfair, not only to the child, but to the com- 
munity, to cut the child laborer adrift from health super- 
vision simply because, while he is still a child,-our laws 
and present social usage allow him to become a wage- 
earner. 


MentTaAL HEALTH 


Although in this discussion of child health the em- 
phasis has been on physical health, it must not be sup- 
posed that mental health is not of equal importance. 
The truth is that as time goes on it becomes more and 
more difficult to separate the two—so many apparently 
physical ills may have a mental source, and so many men- 
tal ills or cases of retardation may have a physical source. 
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It is unfortunate, however, that to most people the term 
“mental hygiene” still implies that there is something 
wrong with the mind that needs it. Most people, ap- 
parently, still believe that mental hygiene is unnecessary 
except for the mentally sick. Yet we are learning every 
day how imperative such hygiene is for the well-being of 
the normal individual—just as physical hygiene is impera- 
tive even for the normal—and how much can be done for 
the development of any individual through the right 
application of mental health rules. 

In child training and child health work, mental hygiene 
has an especially important part for the simple reason 
that mental habits, like all other habits, are formed in 
childhood, and that these habits once formed may have 
even more far-reaching results than physical habits and 
seem to be much more difficult to change. Every pro- 
gressive child welfare agency in the country recognizes 
this and makes special pleas for more knowledge of 
mental hygiene in our schools, in all work with children, 
and especially in our homes. 

But more than that, mental hygiene or the knowledge 
of it explains to us better than anything else the reasons 
for many child problems. It points the way, for in- 
stance, to an understanding of the incorrigible child, the 
stubborn child, the “nervous” child, the dull child. And 
the better we understand them, of course, the better we can 
deal with them. A knowledge of mental hygiene, or at 
least some knowledge of it, must be part of the equip- 
ment of every efficient teacher, child welfare worker, and 
especially of every parent who wants to do the best for 
and to make the most of his or her own child, 
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HEALTH ORGANIZATIONS AND HEALTH WorK 


With the increase of interest in health work in the 
last few years there has been a corresponding increase 
in the coordination and efficiency of all health activities. 
Health organizations have shown a tremendous desire to 
cooperate with each other, to prevent overlapping of ef- 
fort, to concentrate on special problems and, in general, 
to organize the field of health work in the interests of — 
efficiency. The National Health Council, made up of 
national organizations such as the American Red Cross, 
the National Tuberculosis Association, the National Child 
Labor Committee and the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, is an outcome of this desire. National and state 
and city health departments are evidencing a similar in- 
terest in cooperation with private agencies. But while 
this concentration of effort is necessary, it cannot be 
effective unless there is behind it all the interest and 
effort of communities and of individuals. National 
health can be achieved only through individual health, 
and no welfare work, no matter how worthy, can succeed 
unless it has back of it the inspiration of individuals eager 
for service. 

And it is exactly at this point that the church, even 
though it take no active part in health work, can be of 
service in the promotion of child health and national 
health. It can in the first place awaken the interest of 
its members in health as a social virtue; it can inform 
them as to health conditions both in the nation and in 
their own communities; it can inform them as to na- 
tional and community health agencies which need their 
support and their effort; in’short, it can, if it is awake to 
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the social significance of health, inspire its members to 
individual cooperation with existing health agencies which 
will revivify them where they need it and will help them 
to greater efficiency and consequently greater achieve- 
ment. That child health work, which at its best is pre- 
ventive and educative health work, is the most fruitful 
field in any health program is generally recognized, and 
therefore the church that inspires its members especially 
in the child health field will be doing a national human 
service of inestimable importance. 

Illustrations may be given to show what the Church 
is doing through its mission agencies in many backward 
rural communities, where often they are the only force at 
work for health. For instance, in the southern Appala- 
chian Mountains, there are nurses under mission boards 
who go in and out of the “coves,” up and down the moun- 
tains, not only relieving suffering, but teaching parents the 
care of their babies, bathing the little ones and preparing 
proper food. In Porto Rico, one mission hospital is 
said to be the largest single contribution from the States 
to the Island. In it many children suffering from mal- 
nutrition or deformity find health and whole bodies. In 
another Porto Rican town, illustrated lectures on hygiene 
and sanitation are given the parents at the community 
house and then a visiting nurse follows into the homes 
for more concrete instruction. This program of health- 
building transforms children who look like famine waifs 
in their emaciation into robust youths. 

In Santo Domingo, where a splendid piece of inter- 
denominational work is being done, one nurse devotes 
herself at the clinic to the feeding of babies. This is a 
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real aid in a land where the mothers know not how to 
feed or clothe their own little ones. 

Again, a small mission day-school high up in the moun- 
tains of New Mexico is carrying out a practical health 
program. In the class-room definite instruction is given 
to these children of Mexican parentage regarding personal 
habits of hygiene, then credit is given to each pupil for 
the application of the lesson, so many points for cleaning 
teeth regularly, so many for bathing daily, so many for 
sleeping with window open. This last is a real test for 
those living in little adobe houses, poorly heated and lo- 
cated in this plaza nearly ten thousand feet above sea- 
level, where snow is on the ground from October to 
April at least. 

In another New Mexican plaza, the babies are weighed 
regularly by the community mission worker and such 
treatment as will keep them up to the standard prescribed. 

A boarding-school for Mexican girls in the States has 
instituted a course whereby the girls themselves have 
worked out a schedule of balanced meals, a study of 
the needed calories of food for each, a system of “watch 
your weight” and in all ways such a practical knowledge 
of dietetics that the homes which these girls may help to 
establish will maintain health. 

So should the Church, wherever it goes, carry, not 
only the sign, (like the brazen serpent in the wilderness), 
but the means of helping to health those to whom it 
ministers. It was the way of Christ in all his active 
service. I found it difficult at first when in Palestine, 
as every one must, to realize that it was the land of the 
Christ, but these lines which tell of the healing work of 
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those who minister in His name reveal also the presence 
of His healing spirit: 


I walked one night in The Shepherds’ Field ; 
The stars in their wonted courses wheeled 
And no new glory the skies revealed,— 
There was no peace on earth. 
But as I climbed the Bethlehem hill, 
I saw one bend o’er one who was ill 
And another bearing coals to fill 
A neighbor’s empty hearth, 
—And I knew that the Christ was there. 
ox * * * * 
Then I walked alone in Galilee 
Where He fed the thousands by the sea 
And taught and wrought in His ministry 
Of human brotherhood. 
There did a Presence my way attend, 
There did I hear the voice of a Friend 
Say, “Lo I am with you to the end,” 
And my heart understood, 
es] knew that the Christ was there. 
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IV 
Play and Recreation 


It has truthfully been said that we are in a period of 
renaissance so far as play is concerned. Historically, 
play, which as a broad term includes recreation, but is 
not merely recreative but creative as well, has always 
been an important human activity. “The Olympian 
games of the Greeks, the gladiatorial combats of the 
Romans, the folk-dances of the peasantry of Europe, the 
war-dances of the American Indian—these were play ac- 
tivities and not mere recreation as a relief from work.” 
Play has been recognized as an activity worthy of study 
and encouragement and as productive of social results. 
Its effect on physical health and development has always 
been recognized. It is known to be one of the roots of 
artistic production. It has resulted, tangibly, not only 
in events that have affected human progress, but in ad- 
ditions to human knowledge, such as the discovery of 
electricity, and in inventions, such as the airplane. Yet, 
as human activities have grown more complex, as work 
has become more necessary and absorbing, and as moral 
problems have seemed more pressing, we have tended to 
give play a very minor role. It has been confused with 
idleness and discarded as waste. It has been confused 
with mere amusement and pleasure, and frowned upon 
on moral grounds. 

But, for all this, people have continued to play. Some- 
times they have plaved well and sometimes they have 
played badly; they have played little or much, according 
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to their environment and philosophy—but they have 
played, consciously or unconsciously. They are bound 
to play, because they need to. They are driven by an 
inner compulsion to play, sometimes even when they 
think they are working. For play, in the broadest sense, 
is not any particular activity; it is not athletics or danc- 
ing or social intercourse; it is not necessarily a physical 
activity. Lindeman calls it a zestful activity which 
promotes “not merely the prolonging of life, but the 
fullness of life.” Dewey classifies as play, “those activ- 
ities which are not consciously performed for the sake of 
any reward beyond themselves,” that is, play is defined 
as “an attitude of mind,” which may express itself in 
many ways, physical or intellectual. Play, then, is a 
state of mind, but it is also “one of the fundamental hu- 
man desires or instincts.” People play because they need 
to, and we have recently become increasingly aware of 
the need—hence the renaissance of play. 

We have discovered that there are ill results when play 
is rejected or misused. Not only physical conditions, but 
spiritual and mental have driven us to this conclusion. 
We have learned that play is good in itself and that it has 
valuable by-products that may be put to social uses, that 
the stimulation of the play impulse is a social good. And 
we have felt that under the conditions of modern life, 
play is probably more necessary than ever. As Joseph 
Lee says, “Play is an antidote for modern civilization.” 
Our present idea is that “recreation is no longer merely 
desirable for our pleasures, it is physiologically and psy- 
chologically necessary in order to retain normal equilib- 
rium in the midst of the deadening monotony and exces- 
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sive strain of the common life of today both in the city 
and the country.” 


WorkK AND RECREATION 


Fortunate are they whose lot it is, inherited or found, 
to get the means of livelihood by doing that which they 
would elect to do if there were no compulsion to do it. 
Happy are they who find the means of intellectual, moral 
and even physical development in the very tasks by which 
they earn that which keeps the soul and body together. 

The artist, the musician, the craftsman, receives this 
satisfaction in his daily task. Through his work he cre- 
ates—he lives. But artists and musicians who are able 
to live by their talents are rare, and the craftsman in 
America has long since been replaced by the invention 
of roaring machinery which can do more work more ac- 
curately and with infinitely more speed than he, requir- 
ing no real intelligence, but simply the guidance of a hu- 
man hand. To watch these hands feeding metal rods into 
a machine, over and over again, thousands of times a day, 
or performing some equally monotonous operation with 
perfect precision and scarcely any variation, one has dif- 
ficulty in believing that they are not parts of the machine 
itself. Does such a worker really live in his work? Does 
the ribbon-clerk, as she measures out yards and yards of 
ribbon, day after day, fulfill her heart’s desire? Does 
the stoker express himself as he piles the coal, shovel 
after shovel, into the roaring furnaces? You ask him 
what he is, and he will answer what the world calls him, 
“a stoker” ; but if you should look into his heart, find out 
his desires, his aspirations, the things he dreams when he 
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is at his best, the things he would really like to do, you 
might find he was a statesman, a football player, an ex- 
plorer or even an artist or musician in embryo. He must 
work for his livelihood. He must work to earn that 
whereby he may enjoy his leisure. This will not change 
so long as the wheels of progress turn round. But with 
his leisure time comes his chance really to live—and in 
it he should have the opportunity to express these hidden 
talents and desires—to become occupied with things which 
really interest him—to find himself—for satisfaction of 
the soul’s desires is that which really breeds happiness 
and contentment. 

In producing “The Forest Princess” in a southern city, 
a dressmaker was discovered who designed most artistic 
and beautiful costumes for kings, queens, princesses, 
courtiers, fairies and witches, and her delight in the work 
was pathetic. All her life she had wanted an opportunity 
to try her hand at this kind of thing, but had never been 
able to do it until a recreation organization was formed 
in the city. She had been held to the making of mere 
fashionable clothes, when it was the gossamer garments 
of the mind’s making her soul had craved to express. 

Lorado Taft, the sculptor, tells of the great differences 
he found among the men of the A. E. F. Those who had 
already acquired, through education or otherwise, a taste 
for art, literature or different forms of sports seemed to 
have plenty of interests to fill their time unoccupied by 
military duties. They kept busy and comparatively happy. 
There was very little drinking and scarcely any profanity. 
The others, however, who had had no advantages, sat 
around with nothing to do,—they did not know how to 
spend their leisure time, they had no resources, Dr. 
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Johnson once said, “The reason why a man drinks is that 
he is not interesting enough to himself to pass his leisure 
time without it.” 

We all have or should have a triune day: a “work day” 
in which we do our share of the world’s work, a “sleep 
day” in which we must physically rest, and a “leisure 
day,” which for the average workingman is constantly 
increasing in length, a third day in which lies the greatest 
opportunity for cultivating our real selves, for approach- 
ing our “‘possible perfection.” But in this period also 
lies the possibility of “breaking” ourselves. How to use 
leisure wisely is a problem which has steadily grown in 
importance during the past few years, and some of the 
deepest thinkers of our day count education for leisure 
as one of our greatest present needs. 


THe Pray MovEMENT 





A definite play movement in the United States began 
about 1885 and grew rather slowly until 1906, when the 
Playground Association of America was founded, after 
which the growth was much more rapid until certain of 
our war experiences gave it even greater impetus. Be- 
tween 1885 and 1917, there were 504 supervised play- 
grounds reported in cities of the United States. In 1921 
playgrounds were reported in 502 cities, the total number 
of reported play and recreation centers being 4,584. 

But the “play movement” is much more than the mere 
provision of playgrounds. It has grown from the pro- 
vision of play-places for children to interest in play and 
recreation in the broadest and most complete sense for 
all people. Pageants, festivals, community gatherings 
and sings, community clubs, municipal camps, attempts 
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to revive local folk-customs and songs,—all these are 
parts of the “play movement” just as much as athletic 
games and the building of gymnasiums, swimming-pools 
and city stadiums. Back of them is the knowledge that 
“play is not merely a leisure-time activity ; it is not merely 
an excrescence of modern civilization,” that “recrea- 
tion has physical, mental, social, ethical and spiritual im- 
plications,” and “we must become conscious of the full 
implications of play, and we must make this consciousness 
general,” for “play is a phase of life coordinate with 
work.” So we have a play literature, a play psychology 
and play specialists. We take play seriously, not only 
as a means to certain special social results, but “as a phas 
of life to be served,” believing that “life will not be sc) 
full and happy as it should be unless that phase of it ig 
rightly served.” 


PLAY FoR THE CHILD 


To the child play is not recreational as it is to the 
adult. The adult reviews—re-creates—something. It may 
be a mind burdened, a body tired or listless that is cre- 
ated anew. But to the child play is growth—the gaining 
of life. Without it he cannot fully develop. He has the 
instinct—God-given—but unless it is guided, there is seri- 
ous doubt as to whether it will turn itself to good. Idle- 
ness breeds mischief, but the child is seldom idle. Left 
to himself, he is up to all kinds of tricks which pass for 
play. Burying cats in flour barrels, stealing apples off 
push-carts “just for the fun of being chased”—all 
these and many almost unbelievable things boys will 
do if they are not otherwise occupied. It is not that they 
are innately bad—they have unbounded energy and for 
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it they must have an outlet. They take the first opportu- 
nity which presents itself. They may express their throw- 
ing instinct, for instance, by pelting green apples at pass- 
ers-by, throwing stones at schoolhouse windows, or by 
playing ball. 

Yet the adult knows that in the child’s play is develop- 
ment. As Waddle says, “The child must play, or he can- 
not become a man.” Raymond G. Fuller, amplifying this 
view, says, “The man who has never played is non-ex- 
istent. He could never have grown up at all if he had 
not played. He could not have learned to know his feet 
from his hands, or learned to walk. For play begins 
with progressive triumph in the use of physical powers— 
powers of manipulation, of movement and coordination. 
. . . Essentially play is self-discovery and the trying out 
of new powers, the joyous doing of what one is able to 
do, the exercise of ripening capacities, an exploration in 
the realms of muscle and mind... . The motions and 
motives, the acts and thoughts of play, are the products 
as well as the causes of growth. The individual in ceasing 
to grow, ceases to play, and he who ceases to play, ceases 
to grow. The compulsions of play are the compulsions 
of growth, both physical and mental; inner compulsions, 
not external, and therefore allied to spontaneity and free- 
dom.” 


PLay AND WorK 


And it is just at this point that play is clearly of greater 
developmental value to the child than work, for play being 
spontaneous, free and natural, follows and produces nat- 
ural development; while work, imposed from without, 
because of the child’s nature (Patrick goes so far as to 
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say that children by nature literally cannot work) may 
not, unless carefully supervised, actually follow natural 
and full development. It is true that children appear to 
have work impulses. But if we analyze them, we find that 
when children attack work spontaneously, they do it in 
the play spirit, and as soon as their inner need is satisfied, 
they drop it, unless they are held to it by an outer influ- 
ence. Of course, in so attacking work, the child is seek- 
ing self-expression just as he is in play. 

“There are several definite instinctive tendencies that 
are clearly common to the motivations of both work and 
play,” says Fuller, “that of giving work some of its play 
interest and of giving play some of its virtue as prepara- 
tion for work. Conspicuous among these is the instinct of 
contrivance or constructiveness. But constructiveness 
means more than manual activity, more than making or 
doing things with the hands. It has reference to accom- 
plishment and the joy of accomplishment. When Veblen 
says that ‘man has a taste for effective work and a dis- 
taste for futile effort,’ he is referring to the constructive 
instinct or what he called the instinct of workmanship. 
The sense of efficiency and effectiveness gives work some- 
thing of a play interest and satisfaction; that is, an atti- 
tude toward work that compensates for its menial and 
grinding features.” 

It is right that children should develop this. In fact, 
one of the best features of children’s work, as dis- 
tinguished from child labor, is that they do attack it 
in the spirit of play, find in it self-expression, and de- 
velop through it the real spirit of play which will serve 
them well later. As Curtis says, “most of the work 
of the world might as well be play as work—it depends 
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entirely on the spirit.in which it is done. . . . Perhaps the 
greatest service that play has to render life is to give it 
the play spirit in which to do its work. The tragedy of 
child labor is that too often it kills the spirit of play itself.” 

Work in itself is not dangerous for children, The 
danger is that it will be carried beyond the point where 
it is developmental. Play never is. “Play follows the 
genetics of physical and psychic development,” Fuller 
writes; “and work does not, unless carefully chosen and 
supervised, and even then there is danger of mistake. 
Play causes no overspecialization in the use of any 
muscle or group of muscles; work often does. In play, 
the fundamental muscles and coordinations get their 
due proportion of use; in work, the finer accessory 
muscles are frequently overemphasized at the expense 
of the fundamental and for too long a time.... No 
activity in play is performed with defective psychic 
motivation, since it always accords with possessed 
powers of coordination and effort and with the existing 
stock of instinctive and acquired impulses and desires. 
With play the child is en rapport.” 


} 


Pray 1s LIFE 


The fear that so many seem to have that a child will 
play too much and will never learn to work comes from 
a misconception of play. “The child who plays much 
and well will be able to work much and well,” says 
Fuller, who has given special attention to the relations 
among play and work and child labor. “It is sometimes 
believed that play unfits for work because it is taken to 
mean idleness or mere diversion. This view springs from 
the anthropomorphic conception of childhood, according 
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to which the child’s mind is the adult’s mind in miniature. 
It is thought that the child should be able to see the dif- 
ference between work and play which the conditions of 
adult life suggest—work is real, play is not real; work 
is serious, play is not serious; work is business, play 
is pleasure. Play is pleasurable to children, but not 
pleasure as such; it is the most serious business of 
life; it is tremendously real. Idleness in the case of 
children is the exact antithesis of play. It does not 
develop habits of idleness—habits of idleness are en- 
couraged by its absence. It does not develop love of 
ease—it often involves and welcomes hardship. Play 
gives the pleasure of doing the unpleasant, the moral 
training of overcoming difficulties. It makes the most ex- 
acting demands upon patience, perseverance, concentra- 
tion and skill. It develops, not the qualities of the loafer, 
the shirker or the quitter, but the qualities needed by the 
efficient, effective, successful worker.” 

Work is good for children; we know it, and in this 
hard-working world we are not likely to forget it. What 
we are likely to do, and have too often done, is to be so 
impressed by the tangible results of work as to forget 
that play too has results, though not so tangible, and that, 
so far as the child is concerned, our interest, in either 
work or play, must be not in what he produces, but in 
what his activity gives him in the way of growth and de- 
velopment and life. “In considering the work needs of 
children, we consider the child, not industry. . 
Growth . . . is the really important consideration.” And 
in considering the play needs of children, we consider 
the child, again, and his growth—nothing else. But to 
do this, and to give the child the play he needs, we must 
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have a far better understanding of what play gives the 
child than we usually have had. 

There is, of course, a danger in taking a utilitarian 
view of play. Play is above being a mere instrument or 
means, and as a phase of life it is its own justification. 
To the child, play is no instrument, but an expression of 
life, and as Rousseau said, “Nature would have children 
be children before they are men and women.” It should 
be enough to foster children’s play on the ground that 
it is a part of childhood and that it helps children to live 
and live well as children. Yet there is a type of mind 
that cannot be satisfied with anything unless it has a use, 
and for that mind, the uses of play must be made clear. 


RESULTS OF PLAY 


Physical and Mental Health—For children play is a 
part of physical development. Gulick holds that no 
scheme of physical training can have the same develop- 
mental effect on a child as natural play, because play “is 
the result of selection working through unfathomable 
ages of evolution.” It guarantees the exercise of the 
muscles and powers the child needs to exercise. 

Work, as we have seen, does not. Hard work over- 
emphasizes the development of some muscles at the ex- 
pense of others; the mere repetition of a process in work, 
after the interest has left it, will produce mental dullness, 
which play never does. But play, as E. C. Lindeman 
has pointed out in connection with farmwork, may be not 
only recreation, but actually corrective of the conditions 
that work creates in exercising muscles and powers that 
work fails to exercise. 

Play also acts as a catharsis; it gives a natural outlet 
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for certain instincts—the instinct of pugnacity, for in- 
stance—which, if repressed, may find anti-social out- 
lets or cause neuroses. Terman says, “The puritanical 
suppression of the play instinct and of the spirit of ad- 
venture in the young may rid us of certain troublesome 
pranks and inconveniences, but we are coming to believe 
that it creates a harvest of vice, crime and neuroses. 
Whatever else play may mean, Aristotle’s conception of 
it as a catharsis is essentially correct. The child whose 
conduct is molded too closely by adult moral standards, 
whose devilish spirit of adventure is denied all customary 
outlets, is likely some day to overflow with the accumu- 
lated ‘cussedness’ of years. Mental hygiene demands that 
the larks and pranks of boyhood be not too. severely 
frowned upon.” 

Dr. Pearce Bailey, in discussing the prevention of func- 
tional nervous disorders, said, “Non-medical agencies, 
such as boys’ clubs, boy and girl scouts, settlement 
agencies, and playgrounds, promise most in the line of 
prevention.” Modern social work recognized this in 
prescribing play as a preventive and cure for both 
juvenile delinquency and nervous or mental disorders. 

In city or country, play in abundance and variety is the best 
known preventive of evil thoughts and improper behavior—not 
only because of the moral training it affords, but because of the 
harmless expression it gives to instincts and tendencies in need 
of socialization and sublimation. From this standpoint play is 
of notable service in relation to the psycho-sexual life and the 
impulses and interests arising therefrom. This problem of sex 
runs through the whole of childhood and youth. Physiologically, 
play conduces to sex normality, and socially is potent in rational- 
izing the attitude of the sexes toward each other. ... A playless 


community is a dangerous community in which to bring up 
children. —Fulley, 
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Education—In the Psychology of Childhood, Nors- 
worthy and Whitley say: “In their play children learn to 
observe quickly, to judge, to weigh values, to pick out es- 
sentials, to give close attention ; they learn the value of co- 
Operation, to recognize the rights of others as well as to 
insist on their own being recognized ; they learn the mean- 
ing of freedom through law; they learn the value and 
function of work and they learn too the joy of accom- 
_ plishment.” fe 

The truth is that not only is play education, in the 
broadest sense, but many recreational activities frankly 
combine education with play... The Boy Scouts and the 
Camp Fire Girls, for instance, unite the two. Most chil- 
dren’s clubs in churches and settlements do so. And so 
do the agricultural and domestic science clubs in the 
country. Play has long been used as a means of secur- 
ing interest for education. But even so we are apt to 
forget the real educational values in play itself, and we 
are only just beginning to realize that there is room for 
education in playing itself, that the child who has learned 
how to play best has at the same time learned a great 
deal about how to live best. Play may be used as a 
means, although if its object is too obvious, it loses some 
of its best value—the joy of playing for its own sake. 
But there is so much value inherent in play that even 
from the educational point of view, it is worth stimulating 
for itself alone. 

Moral Training—G. Stanley Hall holds that “play at 
its best is only a school of ethics. It gives not only 
strength, but courage and confidence, tends to simplify 
life and its habits, gives energy, decision, and promptness 
to the will, brings consolation and peace of mind in evil 
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days, is a resource in trouble and brings out individu- - 
ality.” | 

The beauty of play lies in the fact that it does not sim- 
ply tell children they should possess these virtues, but 
actually produces them—in action; it makes them neces- 
sary and desirable; it makes them so normal that the 
child assumes them, after a time, without thinking. A 
pamphlet of the U. S. Bureau of Education says, “The 
nervous system has developed many centers of reflex 
action; without thinking, we respond to certain stimuli 
or assume a defensive attitude toward threatening danger. 
Boys and girls, in playing competitive games, are con- 
tinually called upon to render decisions involving hon- 
esty, fairness, cooperation and will power. These de- 
cisions must be rendered quickly and accurately. Char- 
acter reflex actions are developed through the instinctive 
desire to play.” 

Prevention of Delinquency—Play is a recognized pre- 
ventive of juvenile delinquency because of this moral 
training which it gives and because of its value as an out- 
let for natural instincts in a wholesome way. “Mischief,” 
according to the modern social worker, “is the play im- 
pulse gone wrong.” That is, lack of opportunity for 
good and healthy play is considered a more real cause of 
juvenile “crime” than the old idea of natural depravity. 

A juvenile court judge has said that in actual practice 
he finds that “juvenile delinquency increases as the dis- 
tance from a playground increases.” And conversely, 
social workers have reported that in actual practice, the 
establishment of good playgrounds has reduced juvenile 
delinquency in various cities and neighborhoods from 30 
to 80 per cent, 
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An excellent example of what happens when children 
have an outlet for their play impulses and when they do 
not is given in Rural Child Welfare. Communities in 
rural West Virginia are described. “In ‘A’ community 
the play spirit is strong and is shared by young and old. 
There is a live school with a teacher interested in the 
playground and in the social affairs of the community at 
large. During the winter preceding our visit, several pie 
and ice-cream sociables had been held under the auspices 
of the agricultural club to which all the boys and girls 
belong. There had been, under the same auspices, a 
marshmallow toast, a number of parties at the homes of 
club members and two public entertainments. This does 
not exhaust the list of club affairs, to which must be 
added other parties in the community, a few dances, and 
in the spring and summer several baseball games. ‘B’ 
community has about the same population of children and 
young people, but no agricultural club, no public recre- 
ational gatherings of any kind, not a single party, or 
sociable, or picnic from one year’s end to the other. 
The boys and girls as they grow up are leaving 
the community as fast as they can, but there are some 
left. The boys belong to a gang which finds its chief 
fun and function in going over to ‘A’ community, when 
a spelling bee or dance is in progress, and in firing off 
pistols ... making all the disturbance possible, and 
sometimes resorting to even wilder methods of spoiling 
or breaking up the occasion. In another community the 
gang of boys finds nothing more delightful to do than 
to get crazy on ‘old hen,’ raid orchards, steal chickens, 
and break the schoolhouse windows. There is still an-: 
other playless community where hoodlumism prevails 
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among the older boys and even girls, and where the 
smaller children are rapidly learning their ways... . 
One of the chief amusements of the young folks—from 
thirteen to fourteen years old—is beauing around the 
dark streets in the evening, and another is that of the 
boys who follow the sweethearting couples and shower 
them with rocks, In several remote and playless com- 
munities we learned of a startling number of illegitimate 
births to girls of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen 
years and older, and on inquiry into the individual his- 
tories of these girls, we found that none had had more 
than the most meagre experience in vigorous play and 
wholesome recreation.” 

Some parents, however, do know this particular result 
of play. A report on recreation in Kentucky says, 
“Syrian women come to the director of the Neighbor- 
hood House in Louisville and say, ‘Please take my boy 
and make him good.’ If immigrant Syrian women know 
so well the effect of good recreation on ‘bad’ boys, shall 
not the whole people come in due time to an appreciation 
adequate enough for adequate action ?” 

Social Efficiency—It almost goes without saying that 
“good players are seldom ‘queer’ or socially inefficient.” 
But they become much more than that, for in playing 
they have learned “how to get on with people”; they 
have learned team-work and cooperation. Rural sociolo- 
gists are saying that one reason for the farmers’ inability 
to attack their problems cooperatively has been that in 
childhood they were not used to playing together—and 
there is much truth in it. Play develops not only team- 
work, but friendliness and social adaptability. But it 
also develops individuality and ambition. The boy who 
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is a successful player is apt to be a successful worker ; 
he has the habit of doing well whatever he is interested 
in. Also he has learned something of sportsmanship and 
the give-and-take of life, which he can carry over from 
play activities to work. He knows that there are rules 
of the game to abide by, that if the rules are not fair, 
they must be changed, but that fairness and openness of 
action are necessary above all. He knows, too, the mean- 
ing of leadership and organization. But above all he 
has learned the “‘spirit of play” with which to enrich his 
whole life—even his work. And he has a store of pos- 
sibilities for the use of his leisure time; he knows plenty 
of good ways of “taking his mind off his work” and 
counteracting the effects of a deadening job. 

The Children’s Bureau, in a study outline of “Play,” 
notes especially the “permanent interests” which a child 
gains through play, interests which “include every field 
of human endeavor and achievement.” For the child 
learns, not only physical interests in games and athletics, 
but intellectual ones—literary, dramatic, artistic, musical, 
interests in nature, in gardening, in outdoor life, even 
political mterest through his club life and his self-govern- 
ment activities in playgrounds, schools and even his gang. 


PiLay at Home 





“Did it ever occur to you,” asks a pamphlet on “Play” 
from the Morgan Park School of Duluth, “when your boy 
or girl romps through the rooms of your house, making 
no end of noise and continually getting on your nerves, 
or getting mixed up in some piece of mischief—about 
which time he may look for a spanking, that you, his 
parents, may be the persons to blame and not the child? 
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And did it ever occur to you that there is a better way 
of giving the child all the play he needs where he won’t 
get into mischief, won’t tear up the house, and won't 
get into bad habits, and that on the contrary his play 
activities may be used for character building just as 
successfully as any other form of control or training?” 

Do you happen to remember O. Henry’s story of 
“Liz’? It isn’t so different from many which court 
records and social workers might disclose. He tells, in 
his inimitable style, of a man,—red-haired and unshaven, 
—who sat by the window one evening in an East Side 
tenement, smoking a pipe and reading a paper, when 
Liz, a timid child of twelve, came up to him and said, 
“Papa, won’t you play a game of checkers with me if 
you aren’t too tired?’ But the father was indifferent 
and he thought he was too tired; so he told her, in spite 
of what her mother said, to “go out on the sidewalk and 
play with the other kids” if she wanted to be amused, 
and not to bother him. Out onto the crowded street, 
where “Satan sets up his recruiting office,” Liz went, for, 
as she said, “there was nothin’ doin’ for her at home.” 
At first she just sat on the doorstep and watched the 
lights and the people going by, but soon the gang leader 
came along and became infatuated with her, and by and 
by they were engaged, and as time went on, Liz, with the 
help of his knowledge, learned more and more of what 
the streets had to offer. And one night, the ‘““Kid”—for 
so the gang leader was called—decided “to teach Liz a 
lesson,” and instead of taking her, he took the East Side 
belle, Annie, to the dance which was given monthly by 
the gang’s club. It was more than Liz could bear. She 
drowned some of her sorrow in the whiskey she knew 
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only too well how to get, and she too decided to go to 
the dance. But she went with a knife in her hand, and 
just as the “Kid” came on to the floor, she made good her 
boast that she’d “cut out his heart”—and then she ran 
for her life—out on to the rotting pier, and “the East 
River took her to its bosom.” 

And when she was brought into court on the other 
side, the One who judged acquitted her, for “The Guilty 
Party” was still on earth sitting by the window in an 
East Side tenement, reading the paper and letting his 
children play in the street. 

Joseph Lee, at the Children’s Bureau Conference on 
Minimum Standards of Child Welfare, outlined a few 
play needs which he said were “some cf the things we 
shall provide when we learn to take either democracy or 
education seriously.” They are applicable to children at 
play wherever they are, at home, at school, in play- 
grounds, camps or recreation centers, and might be called 
the first principles of children’s play. 

The first thing that a little child needs, he says, is a 
mother. “To him his mother is at once instigator, audi- 
ence, playground and apparatus. If his own mother is 
dead, he must have another to take her place. There are 
plenty of women spiritually dying for lack of children 
and children spiritually dying for lack of mothers. The 
two must be brought together. A mother is, of course, 
no use to the child when he is locked up in a room and 
she is working in a factory. By having a mother, I mean 
having one who has time to play a mother’s part.” That 
is, a child needs in play not only a playmate but “‘some- 
one to share with him and be interested in what he does.” 

The second thing he needs is a place to play, prefer- 
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ably at home, but a place of his own, where he can keep 
his own things and know them as his own. And he needs 
a place both indoors and out, not only suitable for play, 
but arranged for play. Where homes cannot furnish 
these places, the community or school or church can. 

Thirdly, he needs “a child-community with established 
play traditions, games suitable to his age that are imme- 
morial (they need not be more than three months old to 
possess this latter attribute), games that are taken for 
granted as what every fellow does and that afford a 
variety for different seasons and different temperaments 
and talents. There may be a play leader behind the 
group and its tradition, but the group is the living me- 
dium for the child.” 

“Every child should have the equivalent of a tool house, 
a woodshed and an attic in his life, whether provided by 
the home, the school or some neighborhood institution, 
He must, apart from any systematic teaching, have things 
to hammer and cut and melt and put together, to burn, 
color and otherwise deal with as his soul leads him. He 
must have all the tools, paints, materials and suggestive 
objects that have the power to satisfy him and to lead 
him on.” 

“Every child should go through a period of having 
pets—anything from white mice to horses will do.” 

“Every child should be encouraged to make collections 
of stones or bones or leaves or some such objects, and 
should be shielded from the kind of nature study which 
is to the love of beasts and flowers what the study of 
anatomy is to social life.” 

“Every child must have a garden in his home, or two 
months a year of country life. In fact, he ought to have 
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the latter anyway and will have to arrange it with his 
mother or his aunt or his partner to look after his home 


_ garden when he is away.” 


Children need outdoor play, of course, and Lee be- 


~ lieves that for children under six there should be a sand- 
_ box in the back yard and a general playground in the 


block; for children six to ten, a playground properly 
equipped with right leadership within a quarter of a mile; 
and for older children up to seventeen, playgrounds with 
sufficient space and equipment within a radius of a half 
mile of home. “The playgrounds and playhouses must 
be made beautiful. There must be full opportunity for 
skating and coasting and skiing in winter, where the cli- 
mate makes it possible, and for bathing and boating in 
the summer.” 

“Every child must grow up in the presence of the 
arts.’ He must know painting and music and reading 
intimately, by doing them himself, seeing and hearing 
them incidentally around him, and not merely by having 
them taught him, “not having them too much explained 
or talked about, but finding them, as a matter of course, 
part of his experience. . . . The idea that children should 


_ be taught to be useful must be supplemented by the idea, 


equally important, that they should be prepared to live.” 
And for these purposes, Lee says, “There should be in 
every neighborhood, whether in the school or library or 
otherwise, a house of the Muses, or rather, two houses, 
one for music and one for the other arts. The latter 
should be full of books and pictures and tables and win- 
dow seats to go off and read at, with perhaps a little 
stage. The former should also be beautiful and have 
pictures and a garden besides its music rooms.” 
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All this sounds, perhaps, idealistic. How may chil- 
dren have all these things, even under the most ideal 
conditions? But how many children, when we really stop 
to think about it, would we condemn to having none of 
these things, as we so often do in our modern way of 
living? 


ScHOOL PLAY 


“The school is the logical play-center for children. 
Its geographical location indicates this, and it is here that 
the children actually do congregate—here they are found. 
Moreover, the school is preeminently the children’s own 
public institution, and should serve more of their needs 
than it usually does.” 

School play is really of three kinds, though they are 
often combined. First, it is recreational, for the school 
child needs what the younger child does not, play as re- 
laxation and rebuilding after work. Second, it is a part 
of physical training and health development. And third, 
it is a part of education for living—not a means of secur- 
ing interest in education, but education in the art and 
ways of play itself. Very few schools emphasize this 
last feature of play. It is gained only incidentally in the 
process of recreation and physical training. Yet, when 
we think of the need of more play and especially better 
play in modern life as a whole, we know that the more 
children learn of play and how to play—using the term 
of course in its broadest sense—the better they will be 
able to live. 

But in most schools play is in the curriculum only as 
physical training. It is required by law in many states. 
In some states a mark in posture or in physical training is 
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given on the report card. The minimum time given to 
training or exercise outside of the regular recess periods in 
most states is twenty minutes a day. In Kentucky, 
Georgia, and New Jersey it is thirty minutes; in New 
York, an hour. According to the Children’s Bureau 
standards, every child should have a minimum of thirty 
minutes for play and physical education during school 
time, besides short recesses, and, “no less than two hours 
of organized play for every child outside of school hours 
every day throughout the year.” 

The three requirements for a school playground are 
space enough (the accepted minimum is thirty square 
feet per child, but this does not mean that there must 
necessarily be space enough for all the children to play 
at once) and a space leveled and surfaced for playing, 
some equipment and leadership. Next to space for play, 
leadership is the most important thing, and the one least 
given, especially in country schools, where teachers are 
not often trained in organizing and directing games. 
Where there is no such leadership, recess time and exer- 
cise time degenerate into “scuffling” periods, time for 
walking around, or playing desultory games in which the 
younger or less active children take no part. It should 
be noted that in country schools especially this is par- 
tially due to the fact that the school yards are often un- 
leveled, small and quite unsuited to any organized game, 
so that it takes more initiative and imagination than the 
child unused to play has to find a game playable there. 
But even where a playground is leveled and equipped, un- 
less there is leadership, play does not become a real fac- 
tor, giving the child the most benefit possible, teaching 
him the best games, and keeping him away from the 
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games and the ways of playing that may do him more 
harm than good. 


ComMMUNITY OR MuNICcIPAL PLAYGROUNDS 


Ideally the school playground should take care of all 
children of school age, even out of school hours, and the 
community playgrounds should care only for the pre- 
school children and children out of school. But this is 
seldom the case. School grounds are too often inade- 
quate. 

According to the Children’s Bureau, there should be a 
playground within a quarter of a mile for children under 
six, within half a mile for children six to twelve and 
three-quarters of a mile for children under seventeen 
who cannot afford carfare, although boys will go even 
further to a baseball ground. 

The children themselves ask for such playgrounds. In 
a survey of recreation in Peoria, Illinois, in 1916, ques- 
tionnaires on play were answered by 1,000 school chil- 
dren, and there was “an almost unanimous desire for 
neighborhood playgrounds, especially for the development 
of the school yards. To the question, “Why do you want 
a playground?” the children answered, “Because we won’t 
have to play in the street”; “School grounds are too far 
away”; “So that many children can play together”: “In 
order to play more often”; and so on. 

This same Peoria report states that from careful ob- 
servation of 33,122 children in fourteen different cities, 
varying from 22,000 to 500,000 in population, 45 per cent 
of the children were loafing outside of school hours— 
doing nothing, “Because there is nothing to do”; 43 per 
cent were in streets and alleys; only 24 per cent in pri- 
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vate yards; 7 per cent in vacant lots; and nearly 4 per 
cent in public playgrounds. But motion pictures, dance 
halls, pool rooms, burlesque shows and pleasure houses 
had an average weekly attendance exceeding the entire 
population. These are grimly significant facts and hold 
true for most cities. 

There has been, of course, a tremendous growth in 
community and municipal playgrounds since 1916. Yet 
there is no doubt that there are still thousands of children, 
even in smaller cities, who have “no place to play but the 
streets,’ and “nothing to do.” Mr. Rowland Haynes 
has estimated that wherever the density of population 
exceeds 35 or 50 to an acre, 80 per cent of the children 
will be playing away from home because of lack of space 
around their homes. And if there is no near-by play cen- 
ter, of course they will be in streets, alleys, vacant lots 
or the local commercial amusements. One estimate of 
what a community should provide in order really to serve 
its children’s play needs says there should be one acre 
of playgrounds for little children for every 15,000 popu- 
lation ; one acre for a neighborhood center for every 5,000 
population; and one acre for special sports for every 
10,000 population. “An acre for 500 children is the 
smallest possible space which should be provided; when 
the same playground must be used for little children and 
for older boys and girls, the space should be divided. For 
the most part, no attempt should be made to play games 
requiring a great deal of space on this general ground, 
but opportunity for such games should be provided in an 
athletic field containing about six acres and providing 
for baseball, football, tennis and similar activities.” 

Such playgrounds may be under municipal control, or 
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under a neighborhood association or private agency, a 
church, a Y. M. C. A., a club, or under a combination 
of associations or institutions. The main need is for 
control, paid leadership or at least trained leadership and 
necessary support. The Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation is ready to advise and assist in organizing such 
playgrounds. The Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York, is especially organized to give com- 
munities financial aid in founding them. The Founda- 
tion, which announces a twofold purpose: (1) to bring 
to communities a sense of the vital necessity of setting 
aside for all time open play spaces, and (2) to render 
certain definite aid to communities realizing this need, 
offers to communities of not over 10,000 in population 
that can conduct a campaign without the services of the 
Foundation an outright contribution not to exceed $500, 
and to towns under 500, where the need is urgent, pur- 
chase of a playground site at a cost not to exceed $2000, 
and lease of the land for playground purposes to an as- 
sociation, school board or other organization for from 
five to ten years, with an option to buy the land at any 
time. 


RECREATION CENTERS 


at 


The obvious advantages of neighborhood recreation 
centers are that they may serve whole families, not 
merely the children, and act as substitutes for the com- 
mercial amusements which are often the only play re- 
sources, especially of working people. Many churches 
and schools are already organized as recreation centers; 
many more could be so organized if they realized the 
need. They can supply not only athletics, games and 
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swimming pools, but clubs, entertainments, reading rooms, 
day nurseries and health service. 

One of the most interesting social centers in the coun- 
try is the La Salle-Peru Township High School Center 
in Illinois, which serves three industrial communities in 
La Salle, Peru and Oglesby. It contains not only a 
recreation building, playgrounds and athletic fields and 
an outdoor swimming pool, but is combined with the 
High School so that the plant is used continuously, and 
the recreation staff serve also on the High School staff. 
Recently a Hygienic Building has been added, with a 
laboratory, library and expert staff, cooperative with 
local and state health officers, and combining the health 
work of the three cities. Since the center is a part of 
the High School, it is maintained out of the local school 
funds, at a cost of about $9000 a year, but the plant was 
the gift of one man, F. W. Mathiessen, has been added 
to by further contributions from him and other citizens, 
and pays for itself to a certain extent in rental fees for 
rooms and the gymnasium. Graham Taylor, writing of 
it in The Survey, calls it “a remarkable affiliation of vol- 
unteer and public institutions,” and it is certainly good 
evidence of what may be done by cooperation in com- 
munity recreation, health and educational activities. 


Community Music 


Music is one of the recreational and cultural activities 
which can be fostered at small expense, but in which few 
communities realize the full possibilities. Community 
music, in the sense of community “sings” and choruses, 


1This is the community where fifty years ago the author 
attended a little district school, and the Sunday-school with the 
class pictured in the frontispiece. 
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evoked much interest during the War. But as Edgar B. 
Gordon of the University of Wisconsin’s Extension Di- 
vision pointed out in 1918 in a very interesting pamphlet 
on Community Music and Drama, community music 
means more than general singing of favorite songs. “As 
the movement develops, it more and more definitely for- 
mulates itself into an effort to bring back among the peo- 
ple a wide general participation in the production of 
music. It stands as a protest against the professional 
and vocational monopoly of the art.” That is, it em- 
phasizes not merely the value of hearing good music, but 
of taking part in the production of it. 

Very few communities realize their own musical re- 
sources. And very few train children either in school or 
out in real and general participation in music. School 
singing, bands, orchestras and glee clubs, of course, exist, 
but very often they are purely school affairs, have very 
little connection with the community as a whole. Yet, as 
Mr. Gordon says, “The natural starting point in the de- 
velopment of community music and drama is in the 
schools. . . . Where persons outside of the schools can 
be brought in: to work in conjunction with the students, 
immediately there begins a desirable relationship between 
school and community, which when properly fostered and 
directed, results greatly to the advantage of all con- 
cerned.” 

“Make a survey of the community and enlist the aid 
of everyone who is able to contribute talent of any kind,” 
the suggestion is. “Ask only for volunteer service. Offer 
compensation to no one—appeal rather to the altruism of 
the people and try to make them feel that here is offered 
a chance for community service. Be sure that the people 
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enlisted are representative of every church and social 
group, because the movement must be kept truly repre- 
sentative if it is to succeed.” 

Out of children’s choruses, orchestras and bands, may 
grow community choruses, community bands, with a uni- 
versal appeal and a readiness to serve any community 
gathering. The school is a logical beginning. But so is 
a social center or a church, if the school is not ready for 
it. Any center will do which has a strong drawing power 
in the community and an interest in enriching the leisure 
time activities of the whole community, young and old. 


LIBRARIES 


The “Children’s Room” of a large city library is one 
of the most enlivening and heartening sights in the world, 
for children, given books, know how to use them, and 
given a “story-telling hour” throng to it from all social 
groups. Most cities now have, if not a children’s room 
and library service, at least special children’s shelves and 
an interest in children’s reading. Even small town 
libraries have this; schools have libraries; social centers 
have them; so do churches. But the country child is 
notoriously poorly supplied with reading matter. How 
many country boys do we know who say, “I never had 
anything to read but the almanac and an old history book 
of my brothers”? And how many rural schools have no 
books beyond the few necessary textbooks and some tat- 
tered “donations” from friends? 

In Rural Child Welfare, Charles E. Gibbons in his 
chapter on ‘“‘Rural Homes” says that in West Virginia, at 
least, “The striking thing in reference to reading material 
is that so many families do not have books, papers and 
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magazines. Of the owner families, one in nine has no 
books at all; of tenants, one in seven; and of laborers, one 
in five. Three fourths of all families have no daily news- 
papers. Owner families average a little more than one 
weekly—usually the county paper—and about one third 
of them have no such paper. Among tenants there is a 
little more than one county paper for every two families, 
and a little less than one for every two laborer families, 
but three fifths of the former and about three fourths 
of the latter have none at all. Owners and tenants each 
have more than one farm paper per family, while the 
laborers have a little more than one for every two fami- 
lies. Somewhat over one third of the owners, slightly 
- more than two fifths of the tenants and three fifths of the 
laborers have no reading matter about farm problems. 
Owners average better than one current magazine to the 
family, but over half the families have none. Among 
tenants there are seven magazines for every ten families, 
but three fifths of them have none, and among the la- 
borers there is about one magazine for every two fami- 
lies, but nearly three fourths take none.” How much 
reading matter has the farm child in such an estimate? 

The American Library Association and the National 
Education Association have selected and recommended a 
“two-foot library” of twenty-five books for one-room 
rural schools. (See Chapter I.) The selection attempts to 
be broad and to recognize the literal starvation of country 
children for children’s books. It contains chiefly “‘old 
favorites” and can be added to indefinitely. It makes no 
attempt to be “educational” in the narrow sense of the 
word, but rather to bring to country children some of 
the joy of stories and verse and autobiography and his- 
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tory that their luckier city brothers have had. No coun- 
try school ought to be without at least this beginning of 
a library, and no country church, bent on serving the chil- 
dren of its neighborhood, ought to fail to supplement the 
resources of the school and homes by providing, not only 
religious literature, but good literature of all kinds for 
' the children. 


COMMERCIAL AMUSEMENTS 





Of passive commercial recreation there is plenty, and 
much of it is good. We have, however, become a nation 
of bleacherites—contented to just sit and look on. Such 
recreation is expensive for the average working-man—it 
is sometimes questionable entertainment—its after-effects 
are often enervating—and it does not give the individual 
the joy of participation, the sociability and the chance to 
make friends which his soul craves. 

Commercial amusements — dance-halls, pool-rooms, 
moving pictures, street carnivals, circuses, theaters, and 
so on—are undoubtedly the recreational problem in which 
the church has been and is the most deeply interested. 
Children, young people—all people—will patronize com- 
mercial amusements. The church dislikes the moral in- 
fluence of many of them. What can the church do? 

There are only two things to do; first, secure munici- 
pal or community control of the amusements, and second, 
provide substitutes for such amusements as are consid- 
ered harmful, other play resources which will attract the 
people away from whatever may do harm. On this sec- 
ond point there are two axioms to be remembered. First, 
the more wholesome forms of recreation a child knows, 
and the more wholesome forms there are available, the 
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more will they be used. And second, the mere suppression 
of a form of amusement is no guarantee that some other 
harmful form will not rise to take its place, unless whole- 
some amusement is at hand to fill the place. That is, the 
whole recreational policy of the modern church is and 
must be constructive, not merely repressive. 


ConTROL OF AMUSEMENTS 





The War Camp Community Service proved success- 
fully in many localities that commercial amusements can 
be controlled far more than they have been. It even 
proved in some instances that “when managers discover 
that it pays to run a decent dance-hall, they prefer to do 
so.” And there is no reason why war conditions in this 
regard cannot be duplicated in peace. 

Control of commercial amusements means not only 
laws, municipal ordinances and municipal enforcement, 
but back of that a civic organization or committee to give 
the control weight and direction. Such an organization 
may come from a church, a woman’s club, a chamber of 
commerce or a combination of local bodies. One report 
suggesting such control advocates a citizens’ committee 
on recreation and says, “Among its functions in this re- 
gard would be investigation of conditions and study of 
means and methods of improving conditions. Other func- 
tions would be publicity and propaganda. It would seek 
to understand the problem in all its details and relations 
and to impart to the community a true conception. It 
would work for needed ordinances and administrative 
machinery and for the enforcement of ordinances. It 
would be vigilant in its watchfulness over amusement 
proprietors and over municipal officials. But it would 
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cooperate with proprietors and encourage them in their 
good works. It would cooperate also with municipal 
‘officials. The committee would see that commercial 
amusements would meet high-class competition by pro- 
moting parks, playgrounds and social centers. It would 
seek thus and in other ways to develop the community 
taste in recreation and amusement. What is meant by 
the term ‘citizens committee on recreation’ is that there 
ought to be in the community some civic body, some or- 
ganization or sub-organization, especially concerned with 
the recreational problem, the commercial-amusement prob- 
lem included. The name and origin of this body is not 
so important as its functions.” 


Motion PICTURES 


The question of motion picture censorship is embat- 
tling all sorts of people today. On the one side, against 
it, are not only the producers and their friends but all 
the exponents of the belief in “American liberty.” On 
the other side are the people who believe that the motion 
picture industry is so highly organized and so firmly in- 
trenched that nothing but vigorous censorship can stop 
the obviously bad effects of some of its products, espe- 
cially on children. The strength of the censorship argu- 
ment lies in the fact that it is a direct method of attack. 
Its weakness lies in the fact that it is only superficial 
and does not reach the roots of the problem. 

In 1921 censorship bills were introduced in thirty-two 
state legislatures and defeated in twenty-nine. Two 
states, New York and Massachusetts, passed censorship 
laws, and Florida provided that only such pictures be 
shown as had passed the National Board of Review and 
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the New York State Commission. Several states passed 
laws making it a misdemeanor to exhibit films that are 
obscene, indecent or detrimental to the morals of the 
community. In four states, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Kansas, censorship was already in effect. But 
for the country as a whole censorship, as such, has been 
fairly definitely rejected, and as Dr. Charles S. Lathrop 
concluded in his study of the problem for the Federal 
Council of Churches, the general feeling is that ‘““com- 
pulsion should be the last resort. All efforts should be 
positive and constructive. Emphasis should be placed 
on the encouragement of the good rather than the sup- 
pression of the evil.” 

Any real solution of the motion picture problem means 
intimate study of it and of the community’s relation and 
reaction to it. Dr. Lathrop recommends a church or 
inter-church committee in each community for just this 
purpose, hoping that out of such intelligent study there 
will come a real solution as to social control. And he 
notes that nothing will be gained by any campaign against 
picture producers and exhibitors, but that much may be 
gained by cooperation with them, “an effort toward com- 
munity betterment which takes them in.” Also he says, 
“But all social betterment is ultimately a matter of edu- 
cating the oncoming generation. . . . The public school 
and the religious education departments of the churches 
can do more to improve recreational standards than all 
other agencies combined. .. . The development of ar- 
tistic appreciation is primarily the business of the schools. 
On the moral side the efforts of the schools are supple- 
mented by the church. A wholesome attitude toward life, 
and a sense of proportion as to its values render uncouth- 
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ness disgusting, wanton violence intolerable, and lewd- 
ness and sexual promiscuity repulsive. There is no quick 
route to this attainment, but there is no shorter path to a 
higher plane of social living. The moving picture screen 
reflects the prevailing social ideals and its standards will 
be raised permanently only as there is progress in the 
life of the whole community.” 

In relation to children and the moving pictures, it has 
been pointed out by the National Board of Review that 
since the pictures are supposedly an adult recreation, it 
is impractical to expect their programs to be such as will 
appeal to a child and be of value to him. And this is 
one of the ideas back of the many “Special Children’s 
Performances” which are sponsored by schools and 
women’s clubs throughout the country. In some cases 
Parent-Teacher Associations arrange regular children’s 
programs and stimulate attendance by children. They 
may be given in special auditoriums or in the regular 
motion picture houses at special hours. In many cases 
it is reported that “the children like their own programs 
so much that they prefer them to the regular perform- 
ances.” And there are many organizations producing 
pictures suitable for children, distributing them and 
stimulating, by publicity, attendance at the better pic- 
tures.* 


A CoMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 





The latest figures received by the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America indicate that recreation 


1 Information and advice in securing good films may be secured 
from the National Committee for Better Films, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. ; 
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programs are conducted in 505 cities of the United States 
and that over nine and a third million dollars was spent 
for organized recreation in 1922. However, there are 
still millions of men, women and children living in cities 
of strangers or in towns and counties where homes are 
isolated and where no worth-while entertainment is of- 
fered—who are inwardly hungering for the relief and 
benefit which proper recreation and friendship might 
give. 

Always we hear the plea, “We can’t afford it,” but 
last year we could afford to spend 41 cents per capita 
for chewing gum, $4 per capita for candy, $5.10 per 
capita for cigarettes, and $6.20 per capita for cigars, while 
the per capita expenditure of only 9 cents for public 
recreation for the year made life infinitely more worth 
the living to men, women and children, in the cities and 
towns providing such programs. 

Communities are beginning to meet their responsibility 
in providing play and recreation. Churches, settlements, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s, Com- 
‘munity Service organizations, women’s clubs, Boards of 
Education, industries, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs and 
local governments are in many towns and cities working 
to fulfill their obligations. Playgrounds, community cen- 
ters, club buildings, auditoriums, summer camps, athletic 
fields, swimming pools, golf courses, have been provided 
in a number of communities. Games, athletics, industrial 
and school leagues, hiking parties, winter sports, kite 
tournaments, water festivals, handicraft activities, story- 
telling, holiday celebrations, community singing, music 
memory contests, picture memory contests, forums, de- 
bating clubs, lectures, community orchestras, dramatics, 
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concerts and strangers’ clubs are some of the activities 
which provide an outlet for the energy of youth and the 
weariness of the toil-worn. Home Play campaigns in 
which fathers and mothers are urged to play with their 
children—gardening campaigns, city beautiful and city 
clean-up weeks are becoming more and more common. 


A SHARE FOR THE CHURCH 





What is the Church going to do about it? The Prot- 
estant churches in the United States represent in their 
buildings an investment of $935,000,000. Their member- 
ship represents the best citizenship of the community. 
The Church and its people have the means at hand for 
meeting this industrial, home and community need—that 
of providing wholesome play for child growth and of 
play and amusement for adult recreation. 

The “means” are not financial. They are spiritual. 
Under average conditions the money cost for play and 
recreation is a trifle. In large cities the expense is great 
because the provision for it has been long neglected. 
In homes, everywhere, there is practically no expense. 
The only expenditure is parental love and knowledge. 
In small villages the chief expenditure is that of abso- 
lute cooperation with every agency which is or which 
should be concerned with the play and recreational move- 
ment. In cities there is room for many individual and 
corporate efforts. 

In cities the children have little to “play in.” In towns 
and villages they have little to “play for.” In homes 
they have perhaps, no one to “play with.” In the city 
the play problem for children costs money. In the town 
the problem can be solved only by wide-awake citizen- 
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ship. In the home the problem can be met only by sym- 
pathetic, understanding parents. 

It is the part of “home missions” in remote regions 
where the community furnishes no play activities for the 
children,—indeed where the parents have no conception 
of the function of play,—to supply such recreational op- 
portunities through the Church. In many of the moun- 
tain plazas of New Mexico, play has been unknown until 
the mission day school has furnished playground equip- 
ment and taught the children its use. In a land where 
even the little ones have to be fairly shoved out of doors 
on bright days in the beginning, it makes one rejoice to 
see boys and girls on swing and slide developing their in- 
born instinct for play. Then the parents demand admis- 
sion to the grounds. After school hours, men and women 
may be seen on the school playground finding the recrea- 
tion which was denied them in their youth. New sets 
of muscles are put into action, new ideas instilled and a 
wholly new outlook on life given. 

In the southern mountains, the Church community 
worker is leading the people into a wholesome way of 
living. Organized play is instituted for the children, 
community “sings” and athletic contests for young people, 
while holidays are made the occasion for the whole fam- 
ily’s recreation. The Church must help to give leader- 
ship wherever it is needed in the development of whole- 
some recreational life, especially for the children, for it is 
their rightful heritage in an earth whose every community 
should be as the streets of Jerusalem, where the prophet 
Zachariah saw the children playing again—the happy evi- 
dence of a “restoration.” 
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V, 
Child Labor 


Although some people insist that there is “no longer 
a child labor problem in America,” the Census of 1920 
enumerates 1,060,858 children between ten and fifteen 
years of age inclusive who are gainfully employed in the 
United States ; 378,063 of them are between ten and thir- 
teen; and there are no figures for children under ten al- 
though we know that especially in street trades, tenement 
home work, agriculture and oyster and shrimp canneries 
many children under ten are employed. It is possible 
that not all, even of the child workers enumerated in the 
Census, are employed to their own detriment. Yet, con- 
sidering what we know of educational and health condi- 
tions among the children of America, it is safe to assume 
that a large proportion of these million or more children 
may well ask if they are having what Mr. Roosevelt 
called the “square deal.” 

As to child labor in the abstract, we are practically 
agreed in America, in fact in almost every country in the 
world, that it is wrong. We have passed law after law 
on the subject, and we know child labor as a social ill 
with an amazing number of ramifications. Yet when it 
comes to concrete instances, we are never SO sure, and 
the most curious phase of the situation is that so many 
people, with the highest humanitarian motives in the 
world, allow excuses for child labor, or superficial justi< 
fications of it, to hinder the search and application of rem- , 
edies, 
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“Child labor is necessary,” we say, ‘‘because of pov- 
erty. Children must work for their own and their par- 
ents’ support.” Or, “It is far better for children to work 
than to be idle. Work keeps them out of mischief.” Or, 
“The schools teach children nothing valuable. They 
learn much more at work.’ Or, “Child labor teaches 
independence and success. All American ‘self-made 
men’ worked as children.” Everyone who makes such a 
statement believes that he is speaking the truth, and in 
every one of these ideas there is a certain amount of 
truth. But it is only a half-truth, based on some funda- 
mental misconception, and if we carried these statements 
to a logical conclusion, child labor would itself be an 
institution for the promotion of child welfare, instead 
of a social ili—and few of us will agree to that. 

The result of this combination of confused thinking 
and of prejudice is our national condition as to child 
labor today. We use the term “child labor” loosely to 
describe something we believe is wrong. We are fairly 
well united in regarding certain forms of occupation, 
notably factory work, as harmful for young children, and 
we believe that to a certain degree we can regulate that. 
But on other forms of employment, especially those to 
which we are accustomed, we disagree, and often, even 
where we reach the point of a prohibitive or regulatory 
law, we know that the law is not enforced because local 
sentiment is against it. Meanwhile, the exodus of chil- 
dren from school in the interests of labor continues. 
There are more than a million children gainfully em- 
ployed in this country, and we are neither very sure how 
much of their employment is harmful, nor how we can 
stop it where it is harmful. 
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Our chief need in attacking the child labor questiom 
is a clarification of issues: we need more knowledge and 
clearer thinking. Sentiment has always played a large 
part in child labor reforms. The picture with which we 
are all familiar, of a wizened little child working hour 
after hour before a huge machine, is infinitely pathetic. 
But child labor is more than a child working at a ma— 
chine. Its sources in the social organization are many, 
its results are varied and far-reaching, and the remedies: 
for it are necessarily bound up with many other issues. 
Consequently, while sentiment and emotion have their 
uses, they must not be allowed to obscure our thinking” 
on any such complicated social question. Definition, facts, 
such as we can collect, and careful interpretation are 
what we need if we are to attack the problem either 
wisely or effectively. 


Waar Is Cuitp LABsor? 


We have a fairly clear idea of what childhood should 
be. It should be a period of growth and development, 
and its only discipline should be that which encourages 
and guides development, educates and builds char- 
acter and strength. Certain forms of employment, 
therefore, which we consider a negation or perversiom 
of development, we label “child labor” and regard as 
wrong. As Edward N. Clopper defines it, child labor is 
“the employment of a child under eighteen years of age 
(because childhood and growth are presumably not over 
before that age), with or without pay, under direction 
or independently of others, which deprives him of his 
proper measure of schooling, training, recreation and 
healthy development.” Under such a definition, employ- 
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ment that might be harmful and hence classified as child 
labor for a boy of twelve might do no harm to a boy of 
sixteen or eighteen, and would therefore be not child 
labor for the older boy, but simply normal employment 
or work. 

The mere fact of working, that is not the criterion; 
the effect of the work is our interest. We are all per- 
fectly aware that work of some kinds is good and neces- 
sary for children. This is what people mean who say 
that “child labor is good for children because they need 
to work.” But their mistake lies in supposing that the 
opposite of child labor is necessarily idleness, whereas 
it should be education and play and the right kind of work, 
and in failing to make any distinction between good and 
bad forms of employment. Clearly such a distinction must 
be made. As Raymond G. Fuller says, “No one believes 
in child labor. Everyone believes in children’s work.” 
To quote Dr. Clopper again, “If we think of child work 
as connoting occupations which under suitable restriction 
are advantageous to children, and child labor as connot- 
ing those which are disadvantageous, we can draw a fairly 
sharp line between the two. Perhaps it would be clearer 
if we say that child work is educative, while child labor 
is exploitative. By exploitative, I mean, of course, serv- 
ing the interest of the employer at the expense of the 
child... . Work alone cannot adequately educate the 
child; neither can school. It is only through a union of 
their good features im education that the full development 
of the child can be assured. I emphasize the phrase in 
education, for this is the crux of the matter; the possible 
needs of industry have no place in the program.” 

Of course the issue is not so clear-cut as it sounds; 
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there are too many diverse elements to be considered. 
But the fact remains that if here, as in other child wel- 
fare problems, we go back insistently to the needs of the 
child, regarding all other issues as for the time being 
secondary because we pin our social faith on the right 
social development of our children, we shall do a great 
deal to clear the air, and view, only distantly perhaps, but 
with greater assurance, our objective of full development 
for American children. 


EFFECTS oF CHILD LABOR 





Education—Too early employment obviously cuts off 
the amount of schooling a child receives. In our school- 
leaving statistics it has been shown that the tendency in 
this country is for half the children to go through the fifth 
grade (although in states where educational requirements 
for work permits are low, many leave school before that 
grade) and for only forty per cent to finish elementary 
school. The social results of such low educational stand- 
ards are all too clear. 

But child labor not only cuts off education too soon, it 
creates irregular attendance, especially in such unregu- 
lated pursuits as farmwork or wherever school attendance 
laws are unenforced. In a study of 174 schools in Okla- 
homa it was found that the number of days of absence 
during one year was more than one third of the total 
number of days of attendance, and “work” as an excuse 
for absence was almost equal to the sum of all other ex- 
cuses put together. In Colorado the school authorities, 
working for better enforcement of school laws, have esti- 
mated that in the beet-growing region, 4,841 children be- 
tween the ages of six and fifteen miss an average of nine 
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and a half weeks of school a year because of work. In 
the “one-crop” section of rural Tennessee, 27.7 per cent 
of the owner families and 66.6 per cent of the tenant fam- 
ilies freely admitted, during an investigation, that they 
did not send their children to school regularly, and “work” 
was the excuse for absence in 61 per cent of the owner 
families and 70 per cent of the tenant families. 

The results of non-attendance or irregular attendance 
are, of course, retardation, failure to complete even the 
elementary grades and dissatisfaction with a school where 
one always fails. 

There are people, however, who hold that, considering 
the small practical value of schooling where the schools 
are weak, it is better for a child to go to work and “learn 
something worth while.” The chances of his learning 
much of value, however, are slight in our present organi- 
zation of industry and agriculture. 

The untrained child-worker naturally takes an un- 
skilled, mechanical task. He may become skilled in one 
process, but there is little chance of advancement ; and, as 
he soon becomes tired of his job, he moves aimlessly 
from one unskilled job to another. Any number of in- 
vestigations could be quoted to support these statements. 
In Massachusetts 2 Commission on Industrial Training 
has reported, “The fourteen-year-old child enters un- 
skilled industries and remains there, while the sixteen- 
year-old child more often enters higher grade work. The 
desirable industries open to the boy fourteen to sixteen 
years old are extremely few in number; practically all 
employers in such industries declare they do not want the 
boy before he is sixteen, while the majority place the 
age at eighteen, and the numbers actually employed are 
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few.” In Cincinnati, Mrs. Helen T. Woolley says, “It 
is a conservative statement to say that only a small pro- 
portion of these children find themselves any better fitted 
to earn a living at sixteen than they were when they be~ 
gan work at fourteen. Some of them, particularly those 
in the messenger service, are of less value in the industrial 
world as a result of the two years of work.” 

For the practical-minded person, results in dollars and. 
cents may be stated. In one city, for example, it was’ 
found that workers who had left school at fourteen had: 
earned less money in four years than an equal group of 
children who left school at sixteen had earned in two 
years. In another large city, boys who had stayed im 
school until they were eighteen were earning at twenty- 
five almost two and a half times as much as was earned: 
at the same age by boys who had left school at fourteen.. 

In Massachusetts “boys who remained four years 
longer in school in order to take a technical course soom 
caught up in salary with their brothers who stopped at 
fourteen, and went ahead of them so fast that by the 
time they were twenty-two years old, the sum of the four 
years’ salary of the better educated boy was equal to that 
of the eight years’ salary of those who had quit school 
at fourteen.” 

The Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, in 2 
pamphlet addressed to boys and girls going to work, says, 
“Ryery day that boys and girls stay in school adds nine 
dollars to the total amount of wages they can earn wher 
_ they grow up... . The boy or girl who stays out of 
school to earn less than nine dollars a day is losing money, 
| not making it.” These statements are based on figures. 
of the U.S. Bureau of Education. 
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It may be argued that the child laborer’s known practice 
of moving from job to job actually does give him new and 
valuable experience. But a child of fourteen or fifteen 
or less can scarcely be expected to use much judgment 
in the choice of jobs. Professor Paul Douglas says on 
this point: “A change of jobs is rarely a change upward, 
merely a change to another unskilled and routine task. 
.. . These changes, moreover, breed irresponsibility in 
the child himself. His thought is, ‘If I don’t like it, I'll 
get another job.’ This prevents him from looking into 
the prospects of a position before he takes it, since he 
feels that he can always leave. . . . Similarly, discontent 
rather than sober choice causes him to choose new jobs.” 

Our rather romantic view of every child laborer as a 
potential “self-made man” does not hold water in our 
present industrial organization. Those who hold to it 
forget, first, that industry is now organized on a larger 
scale and with a higher degree of specialization than when 
most of our self-made men were children; and second, 
that for every successful self-made man there have al- 
ways been thousands of industrial failures. Raymond 
G. Fuller remarks, “When we come to think of it, in 
Dr. Crother’s suggestive phrase, we know that nobody 
succeeds in life without opportunities or advantages of 
some kind—unusual parents, maybe, or unusual ability. 
. . - No man ever succeeded because of child labor, but 
rather in spite of it; no man because of the lack of right- 
ful opportunities and advantages of children. ... We 
boast about our self-made men, but Ward’s studies of 
achievement show conclusively that self-made men are 
rare or non-existent, and that ‘all who have succeeded 
have done so by virtue of some form of opportunity.’ 
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He listed among the chief environmental factors 
favoring success, ‘careful and prolonged intellectual 
training during youth, whereby all the fields of achieve- 
ment become familiar and choice of them possible in har- 
mony with intellectual proclivities and tastes.’ ” 

Health—Overwork and strain naturally produce over- 
fatigue and predispose the child worker to disease. Dr. 
Teleky, of Vienna, some years ago made a study of chil- 
dren in school and at work, which showed the immediate 
increase of morbidity among children who left school for 
work. In a group of one hundred thirteen-year-old chil- 
dren in school, there were 22 cases of sickness. When, 
at fourteen, the children went to work, there were, among 
the one hundred, 41 cases of sickness, and the sickness rate 
remained at 39, 40 or 41 during the next three years of 
their employment. “Work in some way almost doubled 
the morbidity in that group of one hundred children.” 

Children are more susceptible to occupational disease 
than adults, and they are two or three times as liable to 
industrial accident. Our dangerous-trades laws, forbid- 
ding the employment of children in hazardous occupa- 
tions or processes, are based on this fact, but the con- 
tinued high accident rate for children in industry and 
the presence of occupational diseases among child work- 
ers indicate that we have not yet protected them fully. 
A recent study of accidents in Connecticut showed that 
the accident rate per one hundred employees was 37.1 
for workers under fifteen years of age; 42.9 for workers 
between fifteen and twenty; and the average for all other 
age groups only 21.6, even though children are now very 
unfrequently employed at dangerous machines, 

While we have very few examinations of working chil- 
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aren after they have entered industry in this country, 
and consequently know little of the effects of occupa- 
tions or the presence of occupational disease among them, 
every examination that has been made shows considerable 
occupational or other disease. Of 1500 children in twelve 
Baltimore industries who were examined on changing 
their jobs, 100 were found to have diseases directly trace- 
able to occupation. Furthermore, the children themselves 
frequently gave as their reasons for changing employment 
conditions of their work which brought on physical dis- 
comfort or illness. “Too dusty,” they said, or “too hard 
on the eyes or hands,” or “too heavy.” 

Dr. Edsall says that one great weakness in our at- 
tempts to provide health protection for child workers lies 
in the fact that while we forbid all children to enter certain 
hazardous occupations, we take few steps to see that a - 
child with a minor physical defect which may be aggra- 
vated by a particular kind of work, does not do that kind 
of work. The child with weak eyes, for instance, should 
certainly not go into a job which involves eye-strain. And 
a child who shows any tendency to tuberculosis, even 
though he be well, should not go into a cotton mill, to 
grinding metals or to any other dusty trade. But our 
physical examinations of children applying for work per- 
mits very seldom go into this phase of the question; they 
are general, and usually the examining officer really 
knows little about the real conditions of the industry 
which the child intends to enter. This is one of the rea- 
sons, together with the fact that we know so little of the 
health of children in industry, why the Children’s Bu- 
reau committee on this subject has called attention to the 
“need of study by local administrative and medical offi- 
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cers of occupations in which children are employed and 
of their effect upon health,” and the “need of authorita- 
tive scientific investigation as to the effect of different 
kinds of work upon the health and physique of the 
adolescent child.” Besides this scientific investigation, 
physical examinations which will assure us that a child’s 
work is suited to his physical equipment and periodic 
examinations of all child workers are essential to health 
protection for working children. 

Child labor is also known to have an effect upon mental 
as well as physical health. The Children’s Bureau says, 
“Chronic maladies of nutrition and of the nervous sys- 
tem, especially, are common among working-children. 
The necessity for speed frequently results in nervous ex- 
haustion.” Professor E. C. Sanford, of Clark University 
says, “There is in my judgment no question that a normal 
childhood would have reduced the percentage of neuras- 
thenic and neurotic conditions uncovered by the draft. 
In such normal childhood properly developed play is a 
very essential point.” 

Play—That child labor is a denial of normal play is 
obvious enough, and we are increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of play in a child’s development. Norsworthy 
and Whitley, in The Psychology of Childhood, say, “A 
child who does not play, not only misses much of the joy 
of childhood, but he can never be a fully developed adult. 
He will lack in many of the qualities most worth while 
because many of the avenues of growth were unused and 
neglected during the most plastic period of his life.” The 
abnormal mental and nervous conditions that may result 
are suggested above. 

Play is so instinctive for a child, however, that many 
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child workers play even on their jobs. Many industrial 
accidents to children are directly attributable to this play 
instinct. Much of the industrial instability of child 
workers comes from this same cause, and the employer 
who says a child is “not much good” as an employee be- 
cause he is always playing, offers an excellent funda- 
mental argument against child labor; the child was never 
meant for a laborer. In all his characteristics he re- 
mains a child, no matter what adult task he attempts, and 
as a child he needs play. If he is not given play, he takes 
it. 

Fatigue, mechanical tasks, speeding-up and long hours 
drive the working-child to the wrong kinds of recreation 
in his leisure. “The social use of leisure” is a phrase 
that we hear a good deal of today, and child labor cer- 
tainly does not lead to such use of leisure. We deplore 
the rush of young people to melodramatic, over-exciting 
movies, to dance-halls and pool-rooms, but what else can 
we expect as a reaction from confining tasks during work- 
ing hours which leave little energy for physical develop- 
ment or intellectual excursions? Keeping young children 
out of industry not only provides a means of educating 
them in wholesome games and recreational possibilities, 
but lessens their desire for “excitement.” 

Delinquency—The old adage as to Satan and the idle 
hands does not seem to hold for child laborers. It may 
be true that “it is better for a child to work than to be 
idle,” but the fact remains that the child laborer contrib- 
utes far more than his share of juvenile delinquency. The 
federal report on “The Condition of Women and Child 
Wage-earners” long ago proved this fact. The records 
of 4,839 delinquent children were studied. The working 
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children were responsible for 62 per cent of the offenses 
among these six to sixteen-year-old children. “When it 
is remembered that a majority, and presumably a large 
majority, of all children between these ages are not work- 
ing, this preponderance of offenses among workers as- 
sumes impressive proportions.” Only one fifth of the 
workers as compared with one third of the non-workers 
came from distinctly bad homes. “Conditions do not 
vary widely between the two groups. They come from 
the same classes and approach pretty nearly to the same 
general level of well-being. It seems rather difficult to 
escape the conclusion that being at work had something 
to do with their going wrong.” 

A recent study of juvenile delinquency in Manhattan 
showed that “working children contribute four times their 
share to the ranks of juvenile delinquency.” Another re- 
cent study in Dallas showed that “newsboys contribute 
to delinquency two and three fourths times the percen- 
tage that prevails in the boy population as a whole.” 

We cannot put our hands on the exact thing about 
child labor that produces this tendency to delinquency, 
but the mental and nervous maladjustments caused by 
fatigue and confinement to routine undoubtedly have 
something to do with it. The sudden freedom from school 
and family rules, the apparent independence of the wage- 
earner, may also contribute to it, together with the in- 
fluences the children meet, especially in messenger and 
delivery services, street-selling and other street trades. 

The tendency of the child to shift from job to job 
and to be drifting about during the period between jobs 
undoubtedly contributes to delinquency as well as to ir- 
responsibility and general character deterioration. It has 
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been estimated that because of this continual shifting of 
child workers with the resultant unemployment during 
the process of finding a new job, only about half the 
child laborers in this country are employed at any given 
time. In Maryland, where it was found that in two years 
228 Baltimore children had held 1,686 different positions, 
the average time unemployed between jobs was about one 
month per child. In Illinois, the time actually employed 
among 4,000 children was found to be only half the time 
out of school; that is, a child who had been out of school 
six months on a work permit might have been actually | 
employed only three months. 

Professor Douglas says of this situation, “The period 
of idleness between positions, which has been shown to 
be so large, is another evil factor in the child’s industrial 
life. He is neither at work nor at school; he is indus- 
trially adrift. Unemployment for adults is bad enough; 
for children it is positively vicious. It breaks down habits 
of industry which are slowly forming and exposes them 
to all sorts of positive dangers.” 


Present Cuitp LABoR ConpITIONS 





As has been stated, the Census of 1920 enumerates 
1,060,858 children between the ages of ten and sixteen 
gainfully employed in the United States. This is a dis- 
tinct decrease from the figures of the 1910 Census and 
indicates that our campaigns against child labor have been 
at least partially successful. Although there was an in- 
crease of 15 per cent in the total child population, ten to 
fifteen years of age, inclusive, the number of children 
gainfully employed decreased by 46.7 per cent. In the 
majority of occupations, although the total number of 
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workers increased, both the number and proportion of 
children at work decreased and in every group except 
public service the proportion of increase was less or the 
proportion of decrease greater among the child laborers 
than among the working groups as a whole. 

According to the Census Bureau the probable explana- 
tions for this decrease are three :— 


(1) Change in the census date from April 15 in 1910 to 
January 1 in 1920, explaining chiefly the great decrease in num- 
bers engaged in agriculture, because farmwork is practically at 
a standstill on January Ist, and naturally fewer children would 
then be employed than on April 15th, when farmwork is begin- 
ning again. 

(2) A relative over-enumeration in 1910. In 1910 there was 
much more emphasis placed upon the enumeration of child work- 
ers than in either 1900 or 1920. It is believed by the Census 
Bureau, therefore, that the apparent increase of child-workers 
especially in agriculture in 1910 over 1900, and some of the de- 
crease recorded ‘in the same pursuits in 1920, may be due to this 
over-enumeration in 1910, when the census enumerators may 
have classified as gainfully employed, children who did chores 
on the home farm, not so classified in either 1900 or 1920. How- 
ever, enumerators in all three censuses were instructed not 
to return as gainfully employed such children, and the Children’s 
Bureau suggests that their investigations indicate that the dif- 
ferences in figures for agricultural child labor were not due to 
over-enumeration in 1910, but to under-enumeration in 1900 and 
1920. The Children’s Bureau findings in farming areas studied, 
which covered parts of New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, Michi- 
gan, Colorado and Texas, would indicate that the proportion of 
children employed as farm laborers for the whole or part of the 
farm season is considerably greater than the proportion reported 
even by the 1910 census. 

(3) Increased legal restrictions affecting child labor, better 
compulsory education laws, and more efficient administration of 
these two classes of laws. : 
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These legal and administrative changes would have 
little effect on child labor in agriculture, because, except 
as affected by compulsory education laws, agricultural 
child labor is unregulated. In non-agricultural pursuits, 
however, the decrease of 26 per cent in the number of 
child workers in 1920 as contrasted with an increase of 
20 per cent in the total number of persons employed, is 
largely attributable to these changes, that is, to our legisla- 
tive and administrative campaigns against child labor. 

Between 1910 and 1920, the age limits for child labor 
were increased or made to include more occupations in at — 
least half the states, and further strengthened in the 
educational or physical requirements for work permits in 
many states. The number of states fixing maximum hours 
for children increased from seven to twenty-eight in this 
decade, and the states having no night work prohibition 
for children decreased from twenty-three to seven. In 
1910 there were seven states which had no compulsory 
education laws, while in 1920 every state had such a law. 
Continuation school or part-time school laws were passed 
in twenty-two states in this decade and undoubtedly had 
an effect on the number of children employed. 

Indeed, our legislative and administrative regulation of 
industrial child labor has steadily improved. The National 
Child Labor Committee says that whereas in 1904, at the 
time of the Committee’s organization, only fourteen states 
had a fourteen-year age limit for factories, forty-five 
states had such a law in 192i; only one state had an 
eight-hour day for children under sixteen in 1904, while 
thirty-two had such laws in 1921; and only five states 
prohibited night work by children under sixteen in 1904, 
while forty-one states prohibited it in 1921. 
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The decrease in child labor in manufacturing and me- 
chanical occupations between 1910 and 1920 is also at- 
tributable to the federal laws which were in force during 
the latter part of the decade. The first federal law was 
in force from September 1, 1917 to June 3, 1918, when 
it was declared unconstitutional, and the second, or tax 
law, from April 25, 1919 to May 15, 1922, when it too 
was declared unconstitutional. Since, when this second 
federal law was declared unconstitutional in May, 1922, 
only thirteen states had laws measuring up to the federal 
standard in every particular, it is obvious that the two 
laws, having similar standards, must have had an imme- 
diate effect on the numbers of children employed all over 
the country. 

It is also true that the federal child labor laws had 
considerable influence in the improvement of state laws. 
In the six years since the passage of the first federal law 
(passed in 1916, operative one year later) three states 
have passed night-work prohibitions for children under 
sixteen, eight states have passed eight-hour laws for chil- 
dren under sixteen, and twenty-one states have passed a 
sixteen-year age limit for employment in mines. 

Yet, as has been said, there are only thirteen states 
which measure up to the federal standard in every par- 
ticular. In three states children under fourteen may be 
employed in factories ; in seventeen states children under 
sixteen may work more than eight hours a day; and in 
seven states children under sixteen may work at night. 
And this is the chief argument in favor of federal regu- 
lation of child labor—that the states themselves have not 
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and do not come up to what we have considered our na- 
tional standard. As Owen R. Lovejoy has said, “Twice 
the people of this country, through their representatives 
in Congress, have sought to express their wish and will 
in the form of a federal child labor law, and twice their 
humane and patriotic purpose has fallen to naught by 
reason of constitutional limitations as set forth in deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court. It has been 
published to the world that the United States of America 
cannot protect its children in industry. . . . A nation that 
cannot protect its own children from industrial exploita- 
tion should be ashamed of itself. It should at least have 
the power to do so, even though it use the power only to 
make up the deficiencies of state action and to set up a 
minimum standard of national decency which no state 
shall be allowed to abrogate. . . . There is no democracy _ 
in permitting backward localities to use up childhood.” 3 

There are, of course, two ways of attacking the problem 
of making our “national standards” really national. The 
first is, to concentrate on bringing the backward states up 
to standard, and this is the method advocated by those 
who believe that any federal child labor law is an attack 
on the principle of states’ rights and leads the way to 
further federal regulation of industrial conditions within 
the states. It isan obvious method of attack and sounds 
simple, considering the apparent strength of public opin- 
ion on the side of the “standards.” But unfortunately, 
the states where the laws are weak are the ones where 
there is the strongest tradition in favor of child labor, the 
greatest number of apologists for it on the grounds of ex- 
pediency, of the needs of industry, of poverty, and so on. 
And the whole history of child labor reform is testimony 
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to the length of time and the amount of energy and hard 
campaigning it takes to change tradition and prejudice 
in the interests of child labor laws. Meantime the harm- 
ful employment of children goes on with its resultant in- 
dustrial and social waste. 

This, together with the feeling that child welfare is 
a national concern, is the reason for turning to the second 
method of attack, an amendment to the Constitution 
making federal regulation of child labor possible. The 
advocates of this method are many. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Federal Council of Churches, the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A., The International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., many women’s clubs and 
legislative councils, including the General Federation, the 
National Congress of Mothers, and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; the National Child Labor 
Committee, the Children’s and Women’s Bureaus of the 
Department of Labor; and a large number of newspapers 
and periodicals all over the country have demanded such a 
Constitutional amendment. Their argument is that the 
welfare of children cannot be bounded on geographical 
lines, and that it is clear that the states cannot be depended 
upon to safeguard their children properly. The New 
York Globe, which says, “It is plain that a Constitution 
drafted in 1791, before the rise of the factory system, is 
not adequate to meet the necessities of a nation as com- 
pletely industrialized as is the United States of. 1922,” 
holds that “it is absurd that this nation should now have 
no legal authority to interfere with conditions injurious 
to the health or morals of the coming generation. For 
if a nation cannot defend its young, it cannot assure its 
own existence.” The San Francisco Journal says, “By 
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two recent amendments to the Constitution, measures 
have been taken to make the poisonous liquor traffic a 
matter of national concern and to secure national recog- 
nition of the rights of women as citizens. If we do not 
regard the rights of children as an equally important issue 
and of equal concern to the nation as a whole, our boasted 
idealism is a rather hollow affair.” And although we 
have long considered the South to be the home of child 
labor as well as of the chief upholders of states’ rights, 
several Southern papers, also, have joined in the call for 
a Constitutional amendment on the ground, as the Jack- 
son, Mississippi, Clarion says, that child labor “is more 
than a state interest. It is a national interest and it will 
be very unfortunate if the evil is allowed to continue.” 

Senator Medill McCormick introduced a resolution for 
a Constitutional amendment in the Senate, July 26, 1922, 
which reads, “The Congress shall have power to limit 
or prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of 
age, and power is also reserved to the several states to 
limit or prohibit such labor in any way which does not 
lessen any limitation of such labor or the extent of any 
prohibition thereof by Congress. The power vested in 
the Congress by this article shall be additional to and not 
a limitation on the powers elsewhere vested in the Con- 
gress by the Constitution with respect to such labor.” + 
This not only gives Congress the power to fix a minimum 
standard for child labor in the United States, but leaves 
the way open for the states to fix higher standards if 
they wish. Nor does it make it necessary for Congress 
to fix the standard, for there are many people who believe, 
in the light of the immediate improvement of many state 


1 No action on this or any similar proposal was taken by the 
Congress which ended March 3, 1923. 
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laws after the passage of the first federal law, that the 
mere recognition of the fact that there is a national de- 
mand for a standard will be enough to bring the back- 
ward states into line. Owen R. Lovejoy says, “It may 
turn out that a Constitutional amendment will be all the 
federal protection necessary; or in other words, that the 
states, knowing that Congress can do the job, will them- 
selves give full protection to America’s children. If they 
do, legislation by Congress will not be needed; but in any 
case, Congress should have the power to act.” 

It must be remembered, however, that each of the two 
federal child labor laws affected only a small proportion 
of the child laborers in this country, approximately fifteen 
per cent, that is, those in factories, canneries, workshops, 
mines and quarries—the occupations which we are very 
sure are harmful to young children. But the children in 
agriculture, domestic service, street trades, tenements, 
stores, messenger and delivery service, restaurants and 
hotels, moving picture companies and theaters were out- 
side their scope, and they represent, numerically at least, 
a far larger problem. Shall we come to federal regulation 
of these occupations also? Do the states look after them? 
Or are they really a lesser problem with small effect on 
the welfare of children? 


AGRICULTURE 


Sixty-one per cent (647,309) of the children between 
ten and sixteen who are gainfully employed in the United 
States are engaged in agriculture, and since every investi- 
gation shows many children under ten so employed, there 
must be thousands of these younger children at work but 
not included in the Census. Yet in no state in the Union 
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is agricultural child labor regulated, save as it is af- 
fected by compulsory education laws, which are notori- 
ously weak of enforcement in the country and apply to 
child labor only during school hours. 

But why, if for years so many children have been em- 
ployed in agriculture, not only on the home farm, but for 
persons other than their parents, have we completely neg- 
lected them in our laws, and why do we know so little 
about them? Chiefly, because we have long believed that 
farm-work was healthful or at least harmless, and partly, 
because, knowing the independence and isolation of rural 
workers, we have felt that regulation of agriculture would 
be impossible and that any laws passed would be unen- 
forced, or openly violated. 

Yet our rural school situation and our rural health 
situation have waked us up, and we are surprised to dis- 
cover what we should have known, that agriculture has 
been largely industrialized, that even on the home farm 
this industrialization has taken out of the children’s work 
much of the educative value that used to be there. 
Charles E. Gibbons says of child labor on tenant-farms 
in Tennessee, “The kinds of work the children are called 
upon to do in the one-crop sections is not training them 
to be any better farmers than their parents. It is mere 
drudgery and wholly uneducational. It does not teach 
them thrift and economy, for the parents, as a rule, get 
all the returns from their labor; in fact their labor is 
simply a ‘board and keep’ proposition. Out of 112 tenant 
parents in Tennessee only 18 reported their children own- 
ing anything, such as a pig, calf, acre of corn, cotton, etc., 
and receiving the profits therefrom. There is nothing in 
this deudeery \ te centers interest in the farm.” 
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One of the worst features of the situation is the evi- 
dence that children in rural districts are definitely re- 
garded as labor supply, and hence open to exploitation at 
the expense of school, recreation and health. ‘“The larger 
the family, the larger the farm that is operated.” In one- 
crop sections under the tenancy system, the size of the 
farm allotted to a tenant depends definitely on the size 
of his family. In the beet fields of Michigan and Colo- 
tado, acreage is allotted on the same basis, and families 
with several children are frankly demanded by the em- 
ployers. The same view of children as labor supply holds 
in Texas cotton fields, California cotton and asparagus 
fields, Ohio onion fields, and so on. 

Of California asparagus fields, the Sacramento Star 
reports, “Children not yet in their teens .. . work. 
Some are only nine or ten years old. They work ten 
or twelve hours a day. Their bosses often are Chinese 
or Hindus. They live in miserable shanties, many 
crowded into a room. Their pay is low. They make 
asparagus growing profitable.” | 

In Massachusetts, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children reported in the fall of 1921 that chil- 
dren from ten years old upward were employed in the 
Connecticut Valley tobacco fields, stripping and stringing 
leaves in canvas sheds for nine and a half to ten hours a 
day. The sheds were very hot and the children, girls and 
women worked standing for a full nine and a half hours. 
The Industrial Inspector reported : “I know that the sight 
of so many children working in the fields during the heat 
is repugnant to folks who are interested in preventing the 
exploitation of child labor, but the work in which they 
are engaged is on a farm or in sheds in connection with a 
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farm and as such is not a violation of the existing statutes 
governing child labor.” 

Of Ohio onion and celery fields a Cleveland paper re- 
ported that many children between eight and fourteen 
were working ten hours a day under a speeding-up sys- 
tem,—weeding, crawling on hands and knees, so that they 
became completely exhausted. The reporter said, 
“Whether it’s lawful or not, I can’t help but feel that 
child labor such as I saw is wrong.” An Ohio official 
who also investigated called the conditions “outrageous 
and unbelievable.” Charles E. Gibbons, who studied 
these same onion-field workers found that many of the 
families came to Ohio from Kentucky for the work about 
April first, and stayed until the middle of November. 
The children got no schooling whatever in Ohio and only 
a little in Kentucky. Recently the Ohio officials have an- 
nounced that they believe that under the state school law 
the labor of children under fourteen can be stopped as 
the attorney-general regards it as a “commercialized and 
industrialized employment.” At any rate, Ohio seems to 
be awake to the situation. 


The educational results of such agricultural child labor 
as has been described are very clear, especially when we 
remember that much of this work goes on, not merely 
during school vacations, but while the schools are actually 
in session, and that, on the other hand, rural schools fre- 
quently close in the interests of farm-work for longer or 
shorter periods during a rush season. 

But the thing that we are apt to forget is that, in spite 
of the fact that the work is done in the open air, it may 
result in physical strain or bodily defects. Of an investi- 
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gation by the Children’s Bureau in Colorado beet fields, 
Miss Grace Abbott says: 


More than half the child workers ... were between the ages 
of nine and twelve, inclusive, and the average age was eleven 
years. These young children thinned out the small plants in the 
spring, hoed, pulled up the beets when grown, and finally 
“topped” them. “Pulling” requires considerable physical effort, 
for the matured beets weigh from two to two and three fourths 
and sometimes as much as eight or nine pounds; in “topping” 
(cutting off the top) a certain amount of danger is involved, 
especially for the younger children, as the work is done with a 
long sharp knife hooked at the end. Physically, however, the 
most harmful feature of the work probably lies in the long 
continued strain. From 65 to 85 per cent of the children . 
worked nine hours or more per day, but the working day was 
sometimes thirteen or fourteen hours. The continued stooping 
in kneeling and crouching positions when “thinning” and the 
lifting and handling of heavy weights in “pulling” and “topping’’ 
affects, the evidence indicates, the posture and outline of the 
growing child’s body. Of more than 1,000 children who were 
examined, 70 per cent... had postural deformities and mal- 
positions apparently due to strain... . Of the entire group, 66.1 
per cent show winged scapule, indicating that in two children 
out of every three the muscles of the back were unable to sustain 
the weights they were called upon to bear during the period of 
growth. . . . Flat-foot was noted . . . among 21.6 per cent of the 
children examined. Flat-foot percentage among well children is 
quoted at 6 per cent and among dispensary cases (children), 9 
per cent, so that this high rate among the children employed in 
beet fields appears to be the result of the straining upon immature 
muscles. 


E. C. Lindeman, basing his conclusions on studies of 
farm men in army camps and comparisons both in phys- 
ical stamina and mental alertness of city-reared and farm- 
reared men, especially in relation to their reactions to 
play, says: 
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Notwithstanding the fact that farmwork provides for an 
abundance of physical exercise in the open air, observation seems 
to indicate that: (a) Farm boys and girls do not develop sym- 
metrically. (b) The work of the farm seems to overdevelop 
the major or fundamental muscles while the finer or accessory 
muscles are neglected. (c) Farm life in general does not pro- 
duce a degree of mental alertness and neuro-muscular coordina- 
tion essential to an enthusiastic and optimistic outlook on life. 

Much has been said of the lack of opportunities for 
play and recreation in rural districts, but nowhere does 
this lack have more serious results than in connection 
with agricultural child labor. We think of the country 
child as playing happily about the farm and in the woods. 
But what chances for play has the child who works from 
nine to thirteen hours a day, weeding or hoeing or harvest- 
ing, not spasmodically, but as a “hand” who must cover 
just so many rows or turn in just so many pounds of 
produce? 

The worst of the situation is that this excessive child 
labor comes not only from economic necessity, but from 
the attitude of the parent who regards his child as labor 
supply, thinks very little of schooling, and has such small 
regard for play that he may even consider it harmful. 
Poverty is, of course, a cause of child labor on the farm 
as elsewhere, and there are many American farms, espe- 
cially under the tenancy system where it is literally true 
that every member of the family must work to make ends 
meet. For the multitudes of such cases every form of eco- 
nomic relief for the farmer must be encouraged. 

But poverty does not explain the case of the man who 
was well enough off to own a two-hundred-acre farm but 
kept his six-, eight- and ten-year-old children out of school 
for work during the beet season just the same, or the 
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man who kept his seven- and eleven-year-old children 
out of school for work in the beet fields, although he 
had made $10,000 the year before, or the man whose 
children worked regularly, and who remarked with sat- 
isfaction, “Yes, ours is a profitable bunch.” Walter 
Armentrout says in Rural Child Welfare, “Many chil- 
dren are still compelled by their parents to work, not 
from necessity, but because they honestly believe that 
work is the only thing worth while for them. They are 
prejudiced against play, recreation and social life, and 
cannot see the value of an education if it interferes with 
their immediate needs, so they often require children 
to work to keep them out of ‘divilment.’” 

There is no doubt that farmwork can be one of the 
most educative and valuable forms of work for chil- 
dren, and that it can have a tremendous effect in raising 
the standards of agriculture and leading young people 
to stay in it, instead of running away to industry, 
wherever farmwork is so given to children as to create 
interest in the farm. But agricultural child labor as 
now generally practised has lost sight of the educative 
features of work and reduced itself too often to the 
monotony of any mechanical task. The argument of 
the child labor reformer is not that children should not 
work on farms, but that the work they are now doing 
is largely exploitative and has all the harmful character- 
istics of child labor everywhere. If we are interested in 
America and in raising the standards of rural life, as we 
say we are, one of our first points of attack must be 
agricultural child labor, because it is tending to produce 
a very poor and uneducated new generation in our rural 
districts. ; 
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As has been said, families working in the Ohio onion 
fields migrate from Kentucky at certain seasons for the 
work. In the same way, families of workers in the 
beet fields of Michigan and Colorado are “imported” 
in the spring for the beet season and assigned a tract 
of land, the acreage of which depends on the number 
of workers in the family. In California asparagus and 
cotton fields, families are imported. “The agent ascer- 
tains that a certain family has, for instance, six children 
old enough to work. He contracts with their father 
for eight asparagus cutters—the children and their par- 
ents. No mention is made in the contract of the fact 
that six of the cutters are children.” 

In Mississippi shrimp and oyster canneries it has long 
been the custom to import families from Baltimore, for 
instance, for the season, which may run from October 
to May. One manager described the practice as follows: 
“IT usually go up to Baltimore myself in September or 
October, when the workers are coming in from the 
tomato and corn canneries and have their goods all packed 
up. They stay around Baltimore about a week and are 
brought to our train with their stuff packed.” The 
Children’s Bureatt investigated conditions among these 
families in 1919 and found that 64 per cent of the chil- 
dren worked regularly in the canneries, 278 of these 
544 working-children being below the legal age for work 
in canneries in the states in which they were employed. 
And 41 per cent of the children in these families, seven 
to thirteen years of age, did not attend school, 106 chil- 
dren never having been to school anywhere. 
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Whether the children work or not—and the chances 
are good for their working since there is little else for 
them to do in these temporary settlements—there are two 
by-products of the fact of migration which do the chil- 
dren much harm; first, by moving from place to place, 
whether they work or not, they lose their chance of reg- 
ular schooling ; and second, the housing and sanitary con- 
ditions in their camps or settlements are very poor, and 
the younger children, even the babies, must either be 
taken to the fields or canneries with their mothers or 
left in these unhealthful surroundings without care dur- 
ing the day. 

There have been attempts to limit or prohibit this im- 
portation of labor. Some employers, in fact, claim that 
they find it on the whole unsatisfactory. It has been 
said, also, that families with children should not be so 
employed, but it would be difficult to make such a rule 
compulsory. So far as the children are concerned, the 
emphasis must be on the enforcement of school laws and 
of child labor laws wherever they apply. California, dis- 
covering the evils of migratory labor in her cotton and 
asparagus fields, has resorted to migratory teachers and 
portable schools to follow the children and make the 
laws enforceable. Ohio, as has been said, feels that its 
school laws can be enforced even in the case of children 
from Kentucky who live there temporarily. In any case, 
states and communities where migratory workers gather 
have a responsibility in their care. Schooling must be 
provided for the children; housing must be made decent ; 
and employers must be held responsible for violations 
of child labor laws. 
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Owen R. Lovejoy calls street trading “a neglected 
form of child labor.” We are so used to seeing children 
selling papers, or peddling chewing gum, or blacking 
boots, or otherwise working on the streets, that although 
we have heard that it is not good for them, we think 
little about it and do less. Twenty-one states have some 
regulation for street trading by children, but the age 
limits fixed are often so low that a ten-year-old boy may 
legally work on the streets, and further, the laws are 
so poorly enforced that boys as young as six or seven 
are found street trading in almost every city. We are 
apt to look at these small boys and think, ““Aren’t they 
cunning!” or “How good of them to help their poor 
families!” But Mr. Lovejoy’s statement that “In no 
less than twenty-five cities the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has followed up children engaged in street trades 
and in each city without exception found among them 
the same tendency to delinquency, to poor school work, 
and to be influenced by unwholesome surroundings,” sug- 
gests that we might well think more seriously of them. 

What of this idea that the street-worker is “helping 
his poor family” and consequently should be allowed 
to work? In the first place, it should be noted that 
the average earnings of newsboys, at least, are very low 
—five cents a day in Cincinnati, fifty-four cents a day 
in Connecticut cities, with 65 per cent of the boys earning 
less than fifty cents a day and 26 per cent less than 
twenty-five cents, so that the amount of help they can 
give their families is slight. In the second place, in- 
vestigation shows that their earnings are usually spent 
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upon themselves. In Pittsburg only one sixth of the 
newsboys contribute anything to their families. In Bir- 
mingham 46 per cent spend all their own earnings and 
usually without supervision—on movies, candy, sodas or 
crap games. In Mobile, 66 per cent contribute nothing 
to their families. In Springfield, 55 per cent do con- 
tribute to their families, but in not all cases is the 
assistance either necessary or of great help. In fact, 
Hexter’s findings in Cincinnati seem to summarize the 
financial status of newsboys everywhere. He found that 
81 per cent of the boys came from families with both 
parents living; that only 9.2 per cent of the families were 
in actual need of the child’s earnings; that only 4.2 per 
cent of the families were so poor as to have received 
aid from relief agencies; that 19.2 per cent of the families 
were well enough off to own their own homes; and that 
“the actual number of cases in which newsboys have 
helped their families to achieve a normal standard of 
living when they would have been unable to attain it 
without such help is very small... . In the complexity 
of motives actuating the rather large entry of children 
into the newspaper trade, poverty plays a very minor réle. 
. . . The families of newsboys represent a comparatively 
high stratum of our population.” 

But, we are told, “Many of our famous men began 
their careers as newsboys. It teaches boys independence 
and helps them to get on in life.” Some cynic has re- 
marked that if we had a list of our famous men who 
began as newsboys, we might easily balance it by a list 
of other “famous men” in jails and penitentiaries who 
also began as newsboys, and certainly to the total of 
juvenile delinquency the street trader contributes more 
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than his share. In Birmingham in 1920 it was found 
that 75 per cent of the boys with juvenile court records 
had been newsboys for more than two years. Of the 
boys then selling on the streets, 28 per cent smoked, 
10 per cent were habitual gamblers, 14 per cent frequently 
played truant, 12 per cent were known to be troublesome 
on the street, 6 per cent had been caught stealing, and 
8 per cent had already been before the juvenile court. 
This is not an unusual record; it has been practically 
duplicated wherever careful investigation has been made. 
Nor is it unnatural for children to “go wrong” under 
the influences which they must meet in their “independ- 
ence” as workers on city streets. 

Street work if not prohibited for children, should be 
regulated. There should be a definite and reasonable 
age-limit for such work, and night work by children on 
the streets should be prohibited. Every street worker 
should be licensed, the license preferably being given by 
school authorities on the basis of a school and physical 
record, and revocable for unsatisfactory school work or 
other sufficient cause. 


Home Work 


The National Consumers League long ago taught most 
of us the evils of home work in city tenements. But 
home work still goes on, in fact, is spreading out of the 
larger cities to smaller towns. Laws prohibiting child 
labor in tenement home work are very difficult of enforce- 
ment. Inspectors cannot watch every home all the time, 


and so long as the work is there, the children are likely . 


to do it. School laws may prevent their working during 
school hours, but they do not prevent their working be- 
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fore and after school, to the detriment, of course, of 
school work as well as their health. There are no en- 
forceable age limits for home work, no limits on hours of 
labor, and no pay for overtime. Starvation wages are 
paid, but the system continues because the families need 
the pay and the employers save on rent, fuel and over- 
head charges by means of it. 

In a study in New York City by Mrs. Mary Schon- 
berg for the Woman’s City Club, it was found that 
nearly half the workers earned five dollars or less a week. 
Ten cents a gross is the price paid for pasting two 
backs and a string on a paper bell, plus counting and 
packing the articles. Sorting snap-fasteners and snapping 
them on cards is almost entirely children’s work in New 
York tenements, and the pay for snapping twelve gross of 
fasteners is fifteen cents. Carding hooks and eyes, three 
dozen on a card, pays four to seven cents a gross, and 
“the eye-strain in this work is severe.” 

But New York is not the only place where home work 
exists. It has spread rapidly in recent years, even out 
of cities to towns. In Rhode Island the Children’s Bu- 
reau recently found the system to be wide-spread. Of 
2,300 children who had done home work for at least 
a month, 4 per cent were under six years and 46 per 
cent under eleven. The children worked not only after 
school in the afternoon, but at night, some of them ex- 
clusively at night. A few of the older children were 
factory or store workers by day and home workers at 
night. Of the children who reported earnings, four fifths 
could not earn ten cents an hour at the rates paid, and 
one half could not earn five cents an hour, even working 
at top speed. 
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Home work in all its aspects is un-American. Its 
workers have no protection against exploitation, and the 
consumers of its products have no protection against the 
health hazards known to exist. Its worst features from 
the workers’ point of view are represented in the manu- 
facturer who says, “That’s the price I pay. If you don’t 
like it, I can get other workers.” For the low wage 
is based on the knowledge that poor families will accept 
any wage and any conditions of work to earn a few 
more dollars. 

Home work, apparently, cannot be regulated: it must 
be prohibited. This does not mean simply that child 
labor in home work must be prohibited, for that has been 
tried and found impossible of enforcement. The whole 
practice of giving out factory work to homes must be 
stopped to remedy the evils. In Rhode Island the manu- 
facturers testified that by making certain factory adjust- 
ments, home work could be stopped. In New York the 
manufacturers feel it must go on. But there seems to 
be little justice in prolonging a system that has been 
proved to be economically and socially harmful to so 
many people, among them hundreds of small children. 


AGE Limits 





The Children’s Bureau committee on physical stand- 
ards for working children says: 

The minimum age for the entrance of children into industry 
should be not younger than sixteen years. Since it is recognized 
that the physiological and psychological readjustments incident 
to pubescence (which in the vast majority of cases are not com- 
pleted until the sixteenth year) determine a period of general 
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instability which makes great and special demands upon the 
vitality of the child, it is of paramount importance that he should 
be protected during this period from the physical and nervous 
strain which entrance into industry inevitably entails. The com- 
mittee recognizes the fact that pubescence may occur early or 
may be very greatly delayed, and is convinced that the longer 
it is delayed, the stronger is the indication of a physical stage 
during which it is highly inappropriate to subject the child to 
the strains of industry. 


Whatever our view on this subject, it must be recog- 
nized that no hard and fast age limit can be fully pro- 
tective without other requirements. There must be first 
an educational requirement: the child who has completed 
only a few grades in school, or is illiterate, is not ready 
to become a wage-earner even though he is fourteen or 
fifteen. If he is mentally defective, special care and 
training are what he needs, not unsupervised entrance 
into the industrial world. And there must be, also, a 
physical requirement. It is recognized that chronological 
age and physiological age are two different things, that 
a boy of fifteen may easily be so under-developed physi- 
cally as to be unfit for labor, while another boy of four- 
teen may be far more fit. That is, a definite physical 
standard must back up every age law if we are to pro- 
tect children against industrial health hazards. More 
than that, we must carry our principle of excluding chil- 
dren from certain hazardous occupations further, and 
assure ourselves through careful physical examinations 
for work permits that any given child will be excluded 
from the trades which may be hazardous for him with 
his special physical weaknesses or disabilities. 
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Legislation—This is the method we have used most 
generally, both in child labor and school laws, and it is 
effective up to a certain point. But it is not enough to 
pass a law if public opinion or economic conditions make 
it unenforceable, and it is not enough to forbid a child’s 
working if you give him nothing instead. Other methods 
must go hand in hand with legislative regulation. 

Substitution—School laws and educational require- 
ments are based on the desire to substitute schooling for 
child labor. A mere school law will not do it, however, 
as we want it done, unless the schools are efficient and 
alive enough to give the child what he needs. Better 
schools must be an accompaniment of child labor reform, 
and will to a certain degree effect that reform insofar 
as they succeed in interesting the child in education rather 
than wage-earning. In the same way, better opportunities 
for play and for educative work go hand in hand with 
child labor reform. We must not only provide the right 
activities for the child when we forbid him to labor, but 
we must create valuable interests for him that will make 
too early wage-earning lose its charm. 

Economic method—But all these efforts are useless 
wherever child labor is made imperative by poverty— 
and many people believe that child labor is caused wholly 
by poverty. Certainly the relation between low income 
and child labor is so clear as to need no proof. Yet 
child labor and poverty, if let alone, are largely self- 
perpetuating, the one breeding the other for generation 
after generation. And most of us believe that from 
the point of view of social development, poverty is no 
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justification for a state’s or a nation’s allowing its chil- 
dren’s opportunities to be cut off. ‘No state or nation 
can afford such a sacrifice.” 

The immediate way to combat poverty is to give re- 
lief to poor families where children would have to work 
without that relief, and this may be done either through 
mothers’ pensions and private family relief, or through 
children’s scholarships to allow poor children to stay in 
school rather than go to work. But the more funda- 
mental attack on poverty is to increase and stabilize the 
family income itself. This does not mean the obvious, 
but apparently difficult, campaign for a “living wage.” 
It means interest in every economic measure that will 
affect the income and purchasing power of adults. The 
reduction of unemployment, workmen’s compensation, 
price-fixing and the improvement of distribution and mar- 
keting, even health measures and health insurance, must 
be of interest to the child welfare worker who sees the 
economic problem in its broadest view. 

But, actually, we are given to over-emphasizing the 
economic causes of child labor. Poverty is a cause of 
child labor, but it is far from true that it is the only 
cause. Our school-leaving statistics show that from 
fifty to sixty per cent of the children who leave school for 
work do so for reasons other than poverty. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau assigns to poverty from one third to one 
fourth of the cases of child labor, and gives as other 
causes the failure of the schools to serve and hold chil- 
dren, and the ignorance of children, parents, teachers, 
employers and the public of the real effects of child 
labor and of the value of education, the right kinds of 
work and play. 
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Education of the Public—Since this is true, and con- 
sidering the difficulties which prejudice and tradition 
throw in the way of child labor reform, public education, 
and parental education especially, toward an understand- 
ing of the needs of children is one of the chief concerns 
of child labor reform. “The gospel of childhood” is 
what the child labor reformer is trying to preach, and a 
reverence for childhood, a belief in it, an understanding 
of its peculiar characteristics and rights, a realization that 
childhood must not be used up for material and imme- 
diate ends, are essential to real child-development. 

I was brought up on a song which we used to sing 
both in the little church and also in the little schoolhouse 
across the road on the prairies, every stanza of which, 
as I recall, ended with the refrain that urged us to work 
because the night was coming. We sang joyfully of 
work while the “dew was sparkling,’ of work “’mid 
springing flowers,’ of work even “through the sunny 
noon,” and of work “till the last beam fadeth, fadeth 
to shine no more.” The only sad line was the last line 
which reminded us of the coming of the night, when 
man could “work no more.” But it was a happy song, 
for all the work was as play, had in it the joy of achiev- 
ing, of perfecting the things we were working on, as the 
workman mentioned in that wonderful essay in “Ecclesi- 
asticus” on Labor and Leisure, of expressing ourselves 
and realizing the most of which we are capable. Work 
should have in it the zest of Pippa’s New Year song, 
“O day, if I squander one wavelet of thee!” 
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VI 
Children and Schools 


Historically, our system of education is a new institu- 
tion. Compared with the Church, for instance, the public 
school is in mere infancy. Although the principle of free, 
universal education was embodied in the colonial laws 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, it was not until nearly 
the middle of the nineteenth century that schools, sup- 
ported by taxes and controlled by the states, were gen- 
erally established. More than that, although we think 
of our educational system as universal and compulsory, 
it is actually only within the last few years that every 
‘state in the Union has had on its statute books a law 
for state-wide compulsory education, and even now these 
laws differ widely in age-requirements, school-term re- 
quirements and possible exceptions. 

_ This comparative newness of the system explains not 
only many of its weaknesses, but the fact that at certain 
points we seem to have taken it on faith. Any new 
institution, based on apparently sound principles, hailed 
as progressive and widely established, is apt to be re- 
garded for a time as efficient: the mere fact of its es- 
tablishment seems in the popular mind to be a guarantee 
of efficiency. As Dorothy Canfield Fisher has put it, the 
American public school has been like a new and amazing 
machine, and “we have been charmed by its novelty 
into expecting a great deal more of it than any machine 
can accomplish. . . . The school is about as new as the 
lawn-mowing machine. And like the lawn-mower, it 
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accomplishes with a vast economy of time and effort a 
great deal more than was dreamed possible in olden 
times. . . . We have been so enchanted and interested 
by the cheerful clatter of the wheels and blades and 
by the smooth, level results of the work that we have 
stood gaping in admiration too long without realizing 
that it is our lawns that are being thus brought into 
shape, and that the machine can take no responsibility 
save to finish what we present.” It might be suggested, 
also that we have forgotten temporarily that every ma- 
chine needs oiling and repair from time to time as well 
as guidance in the right direction or in new directions. 

But we seem to-day to be taking a close and critical 
view of the machine and to be initiating repairs and 
improvements with commendable energy. It is almost 
impossible to pick up a newspaper or periodical without 
finding an article on “What Is Wrong with Our 
Schools?” or “The Fallacies of Modern Education,” and 
if we believe all the criticisms, a great deal is wrong with 
the schools, in spite of the fact that we are tinkering with 
the machine, experimenting and improving it all the time. 

Boiled down to their essence, the chief criticisms are: 

(1) That the system is not even mechanically perfect 
in that it does not actually reach all children. As the 
Superintendent of the Evansville schools says, “the 
schools are not educating nine tenths of the children 
whom they are supposed to serve.” 

(2) That the results, even with the children who do 
attend school, are unsatisfactory. The schools not only 
fail to hold the interest of the children themselves, but 
produce poorly educated citizens. 

The criticisms overlap and, summarized so briefly, 
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sound very sweeping, yet even under recently improved 
conditions, there are many facts to bear them out. 


ATTENDANCE 


The United States Census of 1920 gives the popula- 
tion of persons five to twenty years of age, inclusive, as 
33,250,870, and of persons five to fifteen years of age 
as 23,900,657. The school enrollment for the United 
States, however, is 21,473,316, and the average daily 
attendance at school only 16,150,035. 

Of the 19,161,318 children seven to fifteen years old, 
2,259,312 (11.8 per cent) are not attending school. The 
percentage of non-attendance for the seven- to thirteen- 
year-old group is 9.38, and for the fourteen- to fifteen- 
year-old group, 20.03. 

And there are several factors which make these figures 
a probable understatement of real conditions. The cen- 
sus takers required no school record. The parents’ word 
was accepted, and there are many parents who, failing 
to understand the purpose of the census, claim school at- 
tendance for their children simply to avoid the criticism 
which they fear will follow an admission of non-attend- 
ance. Then the inquiry covered only the period between 
September 1, 1919, and January 1, 1920, that is, the 
figures include all children who enrolled for the fall 
term, when most children do enroll, but who may have 
dropped out within a few months. And finally, attend- 
ance at any school, part-time, continuation or evening, 
was included, so that many children are classed as at- 
tendants who have left school in the usual sense of the 
term. 

There is a wide variation among the states as to the 
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percentage of children attending school. The highest 
percentage of attendance for the seven- to thirteen-year- 
old group was in Massachusetts, 96.1 per cent, and the 
lowest in Alabama, 75.9 per cent. For the fourteen- to 
fifteen-year-old group, the highest percentage, 93.7, was 
in Utah, and the lowest, 59.0, in Rhode Island. 

There is also wide variation between urban and rural 
schools, and in the rural schools between the consoli- 
dated and one-room types. The enrollment in rural 
schools is over three million more than in urban, but the 
average daily attendance in rural schools is only 1,800,000 
more than in urban. In consolidated schools the attend- 
ance is usually 90 to 93 per cent of the enroliment, while 
in one-room schools it is often as low as 50 per cent. 

To sum up the daily attendance situation: the average 
school term for the United States is 162 days, 184 days 
in urban schools, and 144 in rural, but according to 
attendance statistics, the average child is in school only 
120 days. And as the average child, as will be shown, 
remains in school only a few years, the amount of school- 
ing he receives is negligible. To quote the superintendent 
of schools of Evansville again, “The figures in Evansville 
are typical of the average city of its size throughout the 
United States. Practically four fifths of the children 
in the city are dropping out of school with just enough 
education to enable them to avoid being classed as illit- 
erates.” 


SCHOOL-LEAVING 





Professor Paul Douglas, of the University of Chicago, 
summarizing various school-leaving investigations, said 
in 1921, “It is safe to conclude that there are approxi- 
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mately 1,100,000 children from thirteen to sixteen who 
have left school permanently, that the school mortality 
in these years is at least 50 per cent of those who began 
school before thirteen, that only 40 per cent of the chil- 
dren ever finish the grammar grades, that approximately 
only 8 per cent finish their high school education.” 

The National Child Labor Committee estimates that 
1,000,000 children ten to fifteen years old leave school 
each year to go to work—and studies have shown that 
there are also large numbers of children out of school 
and idle. In Connecticut one child in four leaves school 
for work within a year after he may legally do so, accord- 
ing to the Children’s Bureau. In Massachusetts, 30,000 
children of fourteen to fifteen are out of school and at 
work. In New Jersey, 19,000 children of fourteen and 
fifteen receive work permits each year. In New York, 
in 1919-20, nearly 75,000 children of fourteen and fifteen 
received employment certificates. 

The full significance of this cannot be realized unless 
something is known of the amount of education the 
children have received before leaving. Leonard P. Ayres, 
in Laggards in Our Schools, said: 

“The great majority of pupils are eliminated from 
school at fourteen years of age prior to having reached 
the seventh grade. In states where literacy tests are 
prerequisite to employment certificates, it is often with 
great difficulty that the barest education requirements 
can be met. Many children have not been able to ac- 
quire the fundamental tools of education; many leave 
school before reaching the grades in which standards 
of citizenship are emphasized. The general tendency 
of American city school systems is to carry all the chil- 
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dren through the fifth grade, half of them to the final 
elementary grade, and one in ten to the final year of 
high school.” 

That comparatively few children go beyond the elemen- 
tary grades is shown by the fact that high school en- 
rollment for the United States is only 9.3 per cent of 
the total, the percentage varying from 19 in California 
to 2.2 in South Carolina. 

Ten states have no educational requirement whatever 
for children who leave school at fourteen to go to work. 
Fourteen states require only the ability to read and write. 
Three states require completion of the fourth grade; 
eight states, the fifth grade; eight states, the sixth grade; 
_and six states, the elementary school course, but with 
exceptions and exemptions allowed. Is it any wonder, 
considering the number of children who immediately 
avail themselves of the legal opportunity to leave school, 
that our illiteracy rate is so high that we are often 
called “a nation of sixth graders”? The Children’s Bu- 
reau found, in administering the first federal child labor 
law, that in five states having no educational requirement 
for children going to work, more than half the children 
employed had not completed the fourth grade, more than 
one fourth could not even sign their own names legibly, 
and only 3 per cent had gone as far as the eighth grade. 
And the director of work for native-born illiterates in one 
of the Southern states points out that for children who 
leave school in the third or fourth grade there is such 
a thing as “reversion to illiteracy.” She has found that 


many adults, now totally illiterate, have nevertheless had 


three or four years in school in the past. The National 
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Child Labor Committee points to this as a strong argu- 
ment for basing compulsory attendance laws, not on age 
alone, but on educational achievement. “A child of four- 
teen who has not completed at least the sixth grade, 
preferably the eighth, is not qualified and belongs in 
school.” 


REASONS FOR SCHOOL-LEAVING 


It would be natural to suppose that this exodus of 
children from school as soon as it is legal indicates that 
the children must go to work for economic reasons, but 
studies of school-leaving cast serious doubt on the sup- 
position. It is perfectly true that a large percentage of 
children go to work either because of poverty or because 
of a desire to raise the family subsistence level. Various 
studies in cities and states throughout the country show 
that anywhere from 26 to 40 per cent of the children go 
to work because of “economic pressure,” which is, of 
course, a variable term. And even if children do leave 
school because of poverty, is it a legitimate reason for 
cutting off their education? A large proportion of our 
school attendance laws allow exemption on the ground 
of poverty. But as Edward A. Ross says, “A society 
earnestly bent on equalizing educational opportunities 
would see that no capable child would quit school because 
its parents could not support it, or needed its earnings.” 
We have already in certain states mothers’ pensions, but 
they are frequently inadequate. We have, also, “chil- 
dren’s scholarships,” but they are administered usually 
by private organizations and by no means cover the 
ground. Until “poverty exemptions” are taken out of 
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our school laws and we rid ourselves of the idea that 
a child must necessarily lose even an elementary school 
education because his parents are poor, that is until the 
states admit that they are rich enough to put our demo- 
cratic ideals of “equality of opportunity” in practice, 
economic causes will continue to rank high as a cause 
of early school-leaving, and of low national educational 
standards. 

But, as a matter of fact, if poverty were the main 
cause of school-leaving, the problem would be compara- 
tively simple. As it happens, dissatisfaction with school 
on the part of the children appears to be a greater cause. 
Miss Anne Davis, summarizing a five-year study of 
school-leaving in Chicago, says, “There are two main 
reasons for children leaving school—economic pressure 
and dissatisfaction with school. The latter plays the 
more important part.’ Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, dis- 
cussing a similar study in Cincinnati, says, “The real 
reason which is sending the majority of these children 
out into the industrial field is their own desire to go 
to work, and behind this desire to go to work is fre- 
quently dissatisfaction with school.” A federal inquiry 
into the reasons for school-leaving of children in two 
northern and three southern states several years ago 
showed that “48.9 per cent of the children were not 
satisfied at school, their attitude ranging from mere 
dislike to a positive hatred of everything connected with ~ 
school.” A study in Hartford, Conn., showed that “46 
per cent of the children left school because they were ~ 
restless and discontented, 20 per cent because they were 
backward, and 26 per cent because of economic pres- 
sure.” 
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Wuy Are THE CHILDREN DISSATISFIED? 





The old idea that a child has a natural dislike for 
the process of learning is rapidly disappearing. As John 
Dewey has suggested, to claim that the mind objects to 
the process of learning is like saying that the stomach 
objects to the process of digestion. The child’s reaction 
to education depends on the material presented to it 
and the method of presentation. 

There is, of course, the fact that children at fourteen 
or fifteen are in a naturally restless period, that they 
have a great desire then for productive activity, and 
that they rebel against the restrictions of school life. 
As Dr. Luther Gulick puts it: 

“A change ought to and does come over children at 
that time (fourteen years) which demands a less materi- 
alistic environment than that of the elementary school. 
They are gripped by a new spirit of energy and inde- 
pendence which demands either the larger liberty of 
high school or the obligations of business. . . . It is a 
great biological fact with which we are dealing. When 
the wings of the nestling are grown, it leaves the nest. 
The same kind of force drives children out of the ele- 
mentary school soon after they are fourteen. The ele- 
mentary form of school is suited to children but not 
to adolescents. This is the first reason why children 
drop out of school at fourteen, no matter in what grade 
or part of the country they are.” 

But to agree to this diagnosis is not to say that chil- 
dren should leave school at fourteen; it is rather to 
say that the school must recognize the biological prob- 
lem and give the children of fourteen and fifteen what 
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they need, preferably bringing them at that age to the 
grades where they will normally find what they need. 


RETARDATION 


There are people who say that retardation in school 
is the great cause of dissatisfaction and school-leaving. 
They say, further, that failure and retardation are the ~ 
greatest faults of our school system: “The schools are 
training the children to the habit of failure,” so that 
when they go out into the world they have never learned 
the habit and joy of successful effort, but regard failure 
as normal and are unsuccessful or zestless workers. 

It is certainly true, as investigation has shown, that 
the majority of early school-leavers are those who were ~ 
behind their school grades. But the thing may well — 
work in a circle, lack of interest or dissatisfaction creat- 
ing failure and retardation, that is, retardation may be 
merely one evidence of some fundamental error in our 
educational method. 

Retardation is very general. Statistics have been col- 
lected in various quarters to show that anywhere from 
30 to 50 per cent of our school children are behind their — 
supposedly normal grades or do not progress at what q 


is considered the normal rate. It is usually stated that q 
retardation is even more general in rural than in urban ~ 


schools, due probably to the greater irregularity of at- q 


tendance there, to the shorter school term, and to the a 
poorer quality of school equipment and instruction. But 
even in city schools it is a serious matter, as Superinten- 


dent Ettinger’s recent report in New York City shows. ! 
There it was found that 20 per cent of all the pupils © 
were retarded one term; 10.8 per cent, two terms; 6.5 per a 
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| cent, three terms; 3.7 per cent, four terms; 2.2 per cent, 
five terms; and 2.3 per cent, six terms or more—a total 
of 45.9 per cent of all the enrolled pupils retarded. “As 
_ Wwe go upward through the grades,” says Superintendent 
_ Ettinger, “we find the number of retarded pupils and 

also the number of accelerated pupils grow at the ex- 
_ pense of the normal pupils. There is a marked decrease 
in the number of retarded pupils after the Six B grade, 
due to the elimination of retarded pupils which the law 
makes possible.” 

| Poverty or poor home conditions, irregular attendance, 
physical disabilities and mental defects are the more 
obvious causes of retardation, and for the most part they 
may be considered as causes outside the school, but which 
the school can and must do a great deal to remedy. 
In the matter of irregular attendance, for instance, not 
only is the school responsible for the enforcement of 
attendance laws, but much of the cause of absence is 
|found within the school. In a study of causes of ab- 
| sence, in nine states in different sections of the country, 
by the National Child Labor Committee it was found 
that “sickness,” “work” and “indifference” were the 
three chief assigned causes. Numerically the three 
ranked about equal, but actually “indifference” was found 
to be the most important, because it frequently underlay 
|the two other excuses. A child would give “sickness” 
/as an excuse for absence when it was not actual sickness 
that kept the child out, but the attitude of the parents 
and the child which did not give school attendance much 
importance in the scheme of things. In the same way, 
“work” was given as an excuse when the child either 
‘stayed out of school and did some work as a result of 
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staying out, or preferred “work” to school, and so stayed 
out. hee 

In the matter of mental disabilities, also, which might 
be regarded as something the school could not remedy, 


it has been found that ‘mental defects” is a relative 


term, that many mental defects are temporary and dis- _ 


appear when the child is given proper care and treatment, 
and that often they are caused by maladjustment between 
the child and his work. That there is a permanent men- ~ 
tal retardation which is hereditary is unquestionably true, 
but it must not be confused with the kind of mental de- — 
ficiency that comes from lack of care, remediable physical — 
defects, or lack of contact between the child’s school ~ 
work and his abilities and interests. A psychological ~ 
study of children in two New York school districts who ~ 
were retarded for more than two years, or four school : 
terms, that is of excessive retardation, showed that 53.6 — 
per cent of the pupils were mentally under-age, 20.6 per — 
cent normal, and 25.8 per cent mentally over-age. But®@ 
if almost half of the greatly retarded pupils are mentally — 
normal. or over-age, how can we say that actual mental — 
deficiencies are the chief cause of retardation? ' 

The fact that exceptionally bright as well as dull chil-_ 
dren are retarded has been shown by Professor Lewis | 
Terman, of Leland Stanford, who says, “Psychological © 
tests show that children of superior ability are likely 7 
to be misunderstood in school. The writer has tested % 
more than a hundred children who were as much above — 





average intelligence as moron defectives are below. The 7 







large majority of these were found located below the 
school grade warranted by their intellectual level. One ~ 
third had failed to reap any advantage whatever, in terms” 
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of promotion, from their superior intelligence. Even 
genius languishes when kept over-long at tasks that are 
too easy.” In a study of 1,000 school children, Profes- 
sor Terman found that “practically every child whose 
grade failed to correspond fairly closely with his mental 
age was either exceptionally bright or exceptionally dull. 
... The very dull children were usually located one 
to three grades above where they belonged by mental 
age, and the duller the child, the more serious, as a 
rule, was the misplacement. On the other hand, the 
very bright children were nearly always located from 
one to three grades below where they belonged by mental 
age, and the brighter the child, the more serious the 
school’s mistake. All this is due to one fact, and one 
alone: the school tends to promote children by age rather 
than by ability. The retardation problem is exactly the 
reverse of what we have thought it to be. It is the 
bright children who are retarded, and the dull children 
who are accelerated.” 


Tue FAULT OF THE “SYSTEM” 


The fact is that most educators who have studied 
retardation and early school-leaving with a desire to get 
to fundamental causes agree that lack of adjustment be- 
tween the child and the school, or failure of the school 
to provide what the child needs, is the chief cause of 
dissatisfaction, lack of interest, retardation and school- 
leaving. The “system” is to blame, rather than the 
child. 

The whole situation is best summed up by Professor 
Junius Merriam, of the University of Missouri, when 
he says: “Retardation, as an assigned cause, is probably 
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largely due to the failure of school officials to provide 
that kind of schoolroom occupation which is suited to 
certain types of boys and girls. Those pupils designated 
as retarded do rank low when tested by the particular 
types of intellectual work called for in the traditional 
school. Some mental tests of another nature might com- 
pel us to question if the retarded pupils might not be the 
accelerated ones in a curriculum made to fit their needs. 
Lack of differentiation is due to a curriculum so stereo- 
typed that little opportunity is left for individual varia- 
tion. Indifference is readily explained on the basis of 
the curriculum not being constructed according to tastes 
and abilities of pupils. Desire for activity is readily un- 
derstood when one notes the extent to which the tradi- 
tional curriculum is one of passively learning rather than 
of actively doing.” 


THE “MopErRN”’ VIEW 


To sum up, from our modern point of view, quite aside 
from such obvious, and after all only secondary, faults 
as poor equipment, weak administration or poor instruc- 
tion, the fundamental troubles with our school system are: 

(1) Too great uniformity and inflexibility; failure to 
make provision for individual differences; failure to uti- 
lize and develop individual abilities. 

(2) A stereotyped, traditional course of study that 
neither awakes interest nor meets the needs of modern 
life. 

The whole trend of modern educational theory is to 
emphasize the child’s characteristics and abilities, to adapt 
the school to his present needs, rather than to try to fit 
him to a hard-and-fast, traditional curriculum based on 
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certain things that we believe he will need to know later 
as an adult. We say nowadays that education means, not 
filling a child’s mind with supposedly necessary external 
material, but developing the child in every way, physically, 
mentally, morally and socially, for fuller present life, 
because we believe that out of present development will 
come enrichment of life in the future. 

Our modern view is psychologically sound, it is in 
keeping with child nature as we know it. The child lives 
in the present. He is absorbed in life as he lives it every 
day, and he is essentially active; he is not interested in the 
accumulation of knowledge as such, but in the things he 
does, and out of his present experiences come his future 
abilities and appreciations. That is one reason why we 
talk of “relating school to life” and of “learning by do- 
ing,” as well as of considering the individual child, and 
not a hypothetical adult, as our problem. 

There is nothing really new in this “modern” view. It 
goes back to Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and even to 
the Greeks. But we have to thank such men as Dewey, 
Kirkpatrick and others for showing us the implications 
of the theories in terms of modern life and knowledge. 

John Dewey states the case in the terms of Rousseau’s 
idea, as follows :— 

“The child is best prepared for life as an adult by ex- 
periencing in childhood what has meaning to him as a 
child; and further, the child has a right to enjoy his 
childhood. Because he is a growing animal, who must 
develop so as to live successfully in the grown-up worid, 
nothing should be done to interfere with growth, and 
everything should be done to futher the full and tree de- 
velopment of his body and his mind.” The strength of 
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the theory, or its chief beauty for us, is that we believe 
it is leading us to a greater enrichment of life, that 
through it we will achieve an education that is neither for- 
mal nor external, but which will produce higher social 
development, better understanding of life. 

But our immediate concern is the adaptation of our ex- 
isting “system” to our modern ideas, the testing out of our 
theories, experimentation and change. There is nothing 
static about our present educational situation, in fact the 
one thing of which we seem to be sure is that education 
cannot be static, that it must change as life changes. There 
is nothing fixed even in “modern” or “progressive” edu- 
cational theory. The school administrators themselves 
are in a period of “learning by doing” and for that rea- 
son our whole school situation is of absorbing interest. 
It is alive and moving; it inspires more and more people 
to effort and interest; and for those who are awake to 
its implications, every change and every experiment is 
full of significance. 


Some Moprern ExprERIMENTS 


The danger in this situation is, of course, that we will 
seize on everything labelled as “new” and believe it to be 
necessarily good. But the opposite attitude of believing 
that nothing new can possibly “work” is just as bad. 
Trying and testing must go on, but it must be done in the 
scientific attitude which refuses to jump at conclusions, 
which demands training and expertness as well as en- 
thusiasm on the part of the experimenters, and which, 
having concluded that changes are necessary and that 
knowledge must be back of useful change, is willing to 
make haste slowly in the interests of accuracy. For the 
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“ordinary citizen” this means chiefly that he must know 
enough about the weakness of our schools to appreciate 
the efforts toward improvement, that he must be intelli- 
gent enough on educational subjects to refuse either to 
be stampeded or to be a standpatter, and to recognize 
intelligent effort where he sees it. For the school-men 
themselves, it means open-mindedness and a certain hu- 
mility in the face of the problem, together with a recog- 
nition of our fundamental aims and a determination to 
achieve the “scientific attitude” at all costs. 

It would be impossible to discuss in detail here all the 
“modern” experiments that are going on in our schools. 
Some of them are especially important, however, chiefly 
because of the problems they in themselves present, or 
because of the theories and situations back of them. 

There is, for instance, the growing tendency to apply 
mental tests for the re-grouping and classification of chil- 
dren or for the purposes of educational guidance to in- 
dividual children. In schools where the tests are used, 
together usually with physical and other examinations, 
there are classes for children of superior intelligence, 
classes for the bright, the dull, the average, the subnormal, 
for neurotic children, for anemic and undernourished 
children and for children with other special physical dis- 
abilities. Closely allied with this re-grouping is the flex- 
ible grading system which allows each child to progress 
through school at his normal rate. It has worked suc- 
cessfully in many schools, but the question is how to 
adapt it to other schools. How, for instance, is the rural 
school teacher with her present equipment and training 
even to approximate “re-grouping” or flexible grading? 
The answer may be, to change the entire rural school 
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system. But how are we to change it? And to return 
to the “re-grouping” problem, are we safe in leaning so 
heavily on mental tests? There is a danger of forgetting 
their limitations, of believing that they will operate like a 
foot rule or a pair of scales, when actually we know that 
intelligence cannot, as yet, be rated absolutely, that our 
scale is merely tentative and that all sorts of other con- 
siderations must enter into the classification of every sin- 
gle child. Mental tests can be used only with the greatest 
tact and discretion, and the use and study of them calls, 
above all, for the scientific spirit, for a refusal to jump at 
conclusions, even though the uses to which they have 
been put may have been worth while. 

Then there are the curriculum changes, the attempts to 
“relate the school to life,” to educate the child in living, 
not in a prescribed list of subjects. Most of the experi- 
ments here have been, for obvious reasons, in private 
schools, and the adaptation of them to public schools and 
large classes is a serious problem. Some of the “new” 
courses of study are based on the supposed psychological 
growth of the child, the “stages” through which he goes. 
Others attempt merely to correlate subjects in the tradi- 
tional curriculum to each other and to every-day life. 
Still others reject, as in the first case, the traditional 
course of study, but instead of following the “stages of 
growth,” center the curriculum for each grade around 
certain phases of the child’s environment and every-day 
life, using observation, play, stories (reading, telling, 
dramatizing, and studying) and handwork all as inter- 
related. 

Other attempts to vitalize the schools are in methods 
of teaching. The underlying principle of them is that the 
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child’s interest must be secured, that he learns best what 
and when he wants to learn, and that he learns best by 
active participation, rather than by passive absorption. 
The methods run all the way from the use of plays and 
games to awake interest to the “project method” which 
sets forth a definite task or problem, in the choice of 
which the children have a part, and which they work 
out themselves under guidance and supervision. In none 
of these methods does the fact that children are given 
more freedom of action and choice than under the older 
methods mean that guidance is lacking or that teaching 
is easier. Actually the project method, for instance, calls 
for a much more subtle and thorough kind of supervision, 
and the teacher must be very thoroughly trained in 
method. Consequently, it is difficult to adapt the idea 
to schools where teachers have not had special training 
or where classes are too crowded to admit individual 
guidance, but that does not mean that the method itself 
is not good. As Stanwood Cobb said recently in the 
Atlantic Monthly of this “progressive movement” in edu- 
cation: “Every movement has three stages. First people 
say, ‘There is nothing to it.’ Then they say, ‘It cannot; 
succeed.’ Finally, its successful establishment leads peo- 
ple to remark, ‘I always believed in it.’ The progressive 
movement has already passed the first stage, and has 
reached the point where the criticism against it is, ‘It 
could never succeed in the public school.’ The reason 
given is that it would be unfeasible in classes of forty 
and fifty. Progressive educators admit the difficulty ; 
but does the fault lie with progressive education, or with 
a system which puts fifty children in one classroom under 
a tired teacher ?” 
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Play as a part of school work is growing in importance. 
This is, not only because it affords a way of furthering 
physical development, but because it furthers the child’s 
whole development as well and is a further means of en- 
riching life. One of our greatest social problems in this 
industrial and mechanical age, and one which the schools 
are more and more realizing, is the proper developmental 
and social use of leisure. When leisure is precious and 
rare, and when over against it we have set a peculiarly 
deadening industrial life, it is no wonder that the schools 
talk of educating for the right use of leisure. 

T thought for a long time that I was the first to preach 
the gospel of the importance of the right use of leisure, 
but I discovered later that Aristotle, over 2,000 years 
ago, had insisted that to teach the right use of leisure 
was the chief object of education. In his day, however, 
only a small fraction of the population had all the leisure. 
The remaining three fourths had none whatever. Now 
all have more or less leisure and with the continuing de- 
velopment of machinery are likely to have still more. 
In view of this, and in view of the fact that for millions 
the automatic nature of their work requires little train- 
ing, the main end of education does become for the many 
what Aristotle proclaimed it to be for the few. This has 
been especially well presented in Arthur Pound’s The 
Iron Man in Industry. 

One curriculum change which is evidently a result of 
the desire to relate the school to life is the growth of 
vocational education, and there is no doubt that in a coun- 
try so predominantly industrial as ours, where the 
greater proportion of our children go into industry, and 
hitherto have gone, be it said, practically untrained and 
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therefore unfit for any but the most unskilled operations, 
vocational training is necessary. The school that provides 
none of it is dooming its children to unskilled, deadening 
jobs, and letting them go into the world without the least 
idea either of their own tastes and abilities or of the 
nature and variety of occupations ahead of them. But, 
on the other hand, the school that overdoes industrial 
training is rejecting all the rest of life. The problem is 
one of balance. The nature of the community the school 
serves and the nature of each child himself must be con- 
sidered in solving it. But some kind of vocational train- 
ing, and especially vocational guidance as the children 
leave school, is a duty of every school, city or country, 
rich or poor, for from every school children go into some 
kind of wage-earning occupation. 

Another modern phase of the relation of the school to 
industry is the continuation school. If we are frank, we 
admit it is a makeshift. Because for one reason or an- 
other we do not keep children in school long enough to 
give them much education, we have invented this method 
of continuing their education after they become wage- 
earners. It has its obvious disadvantages. Some em- 
ployers dislike it because it means expense and trouble 
for them in giving children time out of their working 
hours for school. Some educators dislike it because they 
believe it is too expensive for the school and does not 
produce enough results. On the other hand, it is clearly 
better for the children than night school, for instance, 
because it does not add schooling to hours of labor. Also, 
it is clearly better than no further education or than the 
small amount of elementary schooling the working-chil- 
dren receive. The strongest argument in its favor is 
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actually that there is no chance for education or growth 
ix industry itself; children take unskilled mechanical 
tasks and stay in them or shift aimlessly from one to 
another. At present, unless the continuation school 
comes to their rescue, the fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds 
who go to work have little chance for development and 
every chance, under the deadening influence of mechanical 
tasks, for retrogression. So long as we have a demo- 
cratic ideal of education, and unless we are willing to 
raise our school and child labor age limits and keep the 
children in school longer, the continuation school is a 
necessity. The talk of expense in this connection is to 
forget the future and the eternal waste of the untrained 
and uneducated in industry and in society. 


RuRAL SCHOOLS 


The relative inefficiency of the rural school, as com- 
pared with the urban, is well known. The annual per 
capita expenditure for each pupil enrolled in city schools 
is $40.60; in rural schools, $24.13. These figures are for 
current expenses only and do not include amounts spent 
for new buildings, grounds and equipment. But the aver- 
age amount spent for improvements in city schools, per 
child enrolled, is $7.16 and for rural schools, $4.82. The 
same disadvantage operates for the rural child in the 
matter of teachers. For every dollar the city child has in- 
vested in his teacher, the rural child has fifty-five cents. In 
1919 the United States Bureau of Education reported 
that 40 per cent of the rural school teachers receive less 
than $600 a year, 24 per cent less than $500, 11 per cent 
less than $400, and only 5 per cent, $1000 or more. 
Considering these figures and the conditions under which 
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rural teachers live and work, it is not surprising that 
three tenths of them, or about 90,000, leave the field an- 
nually and that at least two thirds remain not more than 
one year in the same school. Fifty per cent of the rural 
school teachers in the United States have not completed 
a four-year high school course; 10 per cent have finished 
only the seventh or eighth grade; and one third have had 
no professional training whatever. “The typical country 
school teacher,” says the National Education Association, 
“fs an eighteen-year-old girl who stays one year in a 
place and whose only supervision is one or two visits 
annually from a county superintendent with little or no 
professional training himself.” Of the 30,000 Negro 
teachers in rural schools, one half have had no education 
beyond the sixth grade. The average annual salary for 
Negro teachers in rural schools is $129. 

With the average urban school term at 184 days and 
the average rural term, 144, the rural school child has 
320 less days of schooling in an elementary course than 
a city child, or about two school years for the country at 
large. But he really loses more than that, because the 
average daily attendance in rural schools is only 65 per 
cent of the enrollment, while in city schools it is 80 per 
cent. The per cent of all city children completing high 
school is 29; of rural children, 5. Moreover, rural schools 
are often poor in equipment, both for work and for rec- 
reation; the school buildings of the one-room type are 
often poorly furnished and even unsanitary, with bad 
lighting and ventilation; and owing to the nature of the 
school organization and equipment, only the most meagre 
elementary instruction can be given. 

Studies in various states have shown that rural school 
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children do not progress so far, even in elementary 
school, as city children, that retardation among them is 
greater, and that, grade for grade, rural school children 
have less education than city children. 

To realize the full meaning of this rural school situa- 
tion, we must understand its magnitude. The total popu- 
lation living on farms in the United States is 38,000,000. 
The population living in villages (less than 2,500 inhabi- 
tants) is 11,000,000. The number of children enrolled 
in one- and two-teacher rural and village schools alone 
is 8,000,000, or more than one third of the total school en- 
rollment. There are 200,000 one- and two-room rural 
school buildings, and the total number of rural teachers, 
300,000 is just half the teaching population of the nation. 
The Negro child in rural schools is even worse off than 
the white child, and there are 2,000,000 Negro children 
of school age in the rural districts. Eighty-five per cent 
of the 12,000,000 Negroes in this country live on the land. 

Fortunately, the rural school situation is attracting 
more and more attention, and most hopeful sign of all is 
the fact that in many sections of the country the rural 
population itself is aroused. Several surveys of rural 
schools have resulted in loud protests from the farm popu- 
lation itself that these studies are made by people who 
do not understand local conditions, and therefore suggest 
remedies that will not fit the case. Insofar as this indi- 
cates, not merely a refusal to accept criticism, but a de- 
sire to act on the problem, it is a healthy sign. Every 
state is responsible for its rural children just as much 
as its city children and cannot afford to discriminate in 
favor of either. But the real solution of the rural school 
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problem can come only from within ; when the farm popu- 
lation is awake and articulate on the subject of its schools, 
rural education will be alive and progressive. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher has described very charmingly 
the efforts of an old lady in a Vermont rural community 
to “adopt” her district school. She suddenly woke up 
to the fact that the teacher had no decent living-quarters 
and took her into her own little house. From that time 
on, little by little, she was doing things for the district 
school which ran all the way from providing a wash- 
basin and soap for the children, to demanding better 
school books and staging a telephone campaign to force 
the attendance officer to mind his job. But the old lady’s 
own view was, “Do you know, I re’lize now I’ve never 
known any more about the daily life of that school than 
if twas on the moon! . . . You know what the Scripture 
says about doing what your hand finds to do. Well, just 
knowing what goes on at school has give my hand good 
and plenty to do!” 


CoMMUNITY AND PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Dee ee a ae 


To SCHOOLS 


That old lady’s experience might well serve as an ex- 
ample for citizens, not only in the country, but every- 
where. So long as our children, the inhabitants of our 
communities, are being educated in the schools, it is, not 
only our business, but our duty to know “what goes on at 
school” and to act on our knowledge. The state has the 
ultimate responsibility for schools, but the community and 
the parent have the most vital responsibility. The surest 
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way of vitalizing American education is to make the 
American school a living issue in every community. 

It is a trite saying that the country is the backbone of 
the United States. Its springs and brooks feed the great 
tivers as they move cityward. Its youth turns eyes 
towards the places where factories, terminals and com- 
merce cluster on the bank where the river meets the lake 
or the sea, or some larger river. Its food travels the 
highways of concrete, of iron and of water. The nation 
is beginning to see that the springs of water, of youth, 
of food, must be conserved. Replanting of depleted 
woods, equalizing school opportunities and readjusting 
finances are some of the answers to a significant national 
problem. A rural community to be prosperous needs 
good soil to build upon, brains to work it, money to 
finance it, cooperation to sell its products, railways and 
roads to carry its offerings and public recognition of fair 
outgoing values to return to the community the where- 
with-all for the incoming values. 

These incoming values are health, education and oppor- 
tunity for spiritual growth. “No child shall be disad- 
vantaged by the community in which he happens to be 
born” is a national ideal. “No adult should be expected 
to live under conditions which do not provide for self- 
expression, which makes for a higher and finer life” may 
well express the unspoken feelings of the rural people. 
“No community of homes should be disadvantaged by its 
location in its opportunities for the creation of material 
wealth and of human happiness” is an ever-present 
thought in all our nationalism. Help from without is 
well, but it means a help that will help from within. 
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The citizen who objects to school improvements be- 
cause they raise taxes has a very narrow view. “Taxes,” 
Professor Shenton says, in Christian Aspects of Economic 
Reconstruction, “are a contribution which an individual 
or a corporation makes for the public good.” Taxes that 
we pay for the support of schools are our contribution 
to national betterment, and wherever we weaken the 
schools or hinder their growth by inadequate support, 
we are lowering our national standard. “Let but one 
generation of American boys and girls be rightly trained 
in body, mind and spirit, in knowledge and love and un- 
selfishness, and all the knotty problems of our American 
life, social, economic and political, would be far on the 
road toward complete solution. Let the training of but 
one generation be wholly neglected, and our civilization, 
losing its art, science, literature and religion, would be 
far on the road to primeval savagery. The right training 
of the young is the spiritual reproduction of the race, the 
flower of a nation’s civilization, the supreme test and most 
accurate measure of its wisdom and culture.” This is 
the view of Dr. Henry L. Smith of Washington-Lee Uni- 
versity, and if it is an expression of our national concep- 
tion of the place of education, it is clear that our schools 
are the first thing we must support and the last thing we 
must economize on. Every thinking citizen knows that, 
considering the waste in much of our civil and state gov- 
ernment, the size of our national budget for purposes that 
cannot be considered constructive and the magnitude of 
our national bill for luxuries, we are far from the point 
in national economy where we cannot afford increased 
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support for education. There are only two things to con- 
sider in school taxation; first, whether we are wasting 
money in other lines that might be used more profitably 
for schools; and second, whether our school funds are 
properly administered and sufficient. 

I once had a part in writing a book on Taxation in 
States and Cities. I have said to my old master, with 
whom I was associated in its authorship, that I have 
hoped that we might some day bring out another edition, 
and that if we did, I should like to add a chapter on, 
“Flow to make people happy in paying their taxes.” It 
would show how the taxes transmuted have opened the 
eyes of the blind, unstopped the ears of the deaf and 
brought light to darkened minds. Sometimes the achieve- 
ment of one individual alone makes return for all that a 
community spends for schools in a generation, not to 
speak of what it does for thousands of others. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Especially in the East there is a growing tendency for 
the ‘‘better,”’ that is, richer, classes to send their children 
to private schools. Private schools have made many con- 
tributions to progress in education; most of our educa- 
tional experiments have originated and been tested in 
private schools. And there may be many reasons why, 
for a given child, a special school is necessary. Dallas 
Lore Sharpe and many others have warned us, however, 
of the dangers of private schools in a democracy, and 
theoretically, at least, they do not belong in our system 
of education. Yet the danger of them lies, not so much 
in the fact that a certain number of children are being 
educated outside the public school, as in the tendency of 
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the parent to lose interest in the public school because his 
own child is not an attendant, and the fact that such a 
parent comes from the more enlightened section of the 
population makes his defection the more serious. It is 
very short-sighted to believe that because a child is not 
in public school, his parent has no special concern with 
the school or with the children who are educated there, 
for, after all, those children are the ones with whom the 
favored child is to live and work later, and their social 
and moral development is to affect the tone of the world 
in which the favored child must live. The far-seeing, 
social-minded parent knows very well that “the best that 
he wants for his own child must be his ideal for all chil- 
dren,’ and that insofar as he shifts his responsibilities 
toward public education, he lowers national efficiency for 
his own child’s generation. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SCHOOL 


The Church has been the mother of the school in Amer- 
ica. We can never overestimate the value of the heroic, 
patient, God-fearing service of those pioneers of the 
Church who laid the foundations of the schools, espe- 
cially the higher schools and colleges, all the way across 
this continent. Many of us of my generation have reason 
to be personally grateful for the establishment of such 
institutions as Oberlin, Knox, Beloit, Grinnell, Whitman. 
They make a chain of gold “around the feet of God,” 
these prayers of the pioneers, transmuted into blessings 
for their children and children’s children. 

The State has taken over a good share of their pioneer 
task. But in newer communities that work must still be 
carried on by the missionary institutions, which are but 
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the pioneers of today; as, for example, in the southern 
mountains where, owing to the poverty of the country 
and the isolation of the people, the system of public in- 
struction through popular schools has practically broken 
down. The typical school in the southern mountain dis- 
trict is maintained for only two or three months of the 
year. The teacher in most instances has had no Normal 
training and has scarcely been beyond the fifth or sixth 
grade herself. The children are taken out of school to 
work in the fields and help support the family. The 
Church has established schools for Normal and industrial 
training with the purpose of raising up leaders and teach- 
ers for the local communities. The increasing school year 
and rising standard of school excellence is largely due to 
these missionary contributions of the Church. 

There are 11,000,000 Negroes, mostly resident in the 
southern states, whose education has been sadly neglected. 
In 1880, of the Negroes over ten years of age, 70 per cent 
were illiterate. In thirty years this percentage had fallen 
to 30.4 per cent. There is still a relatively high degree of 
illiteracy among Negroes, but conditions are rapidly im- 
proving. The schools, academies and colleges planned by 
the mission boards of the churches are very largely re- 
sponsible for this improvement. Not only have they 
given an education to children who otherwise would not 
have had it, but they have been furnishing leadership in 
the form of an educated ministry and a qualified corps of 
teachers, two fields of leadership in which the southern 
Negro has been heretofore badly handicapped. 

Turning to the Mexicans, of whom there are 1,750,000, 
we find conditions somewhat similar to those among the 
Negroes. The study of 1,081 Mexican families in the 
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Plaza section of Los Angeles revealed that 55 per cent 
of the men and 74 per cent of the women could not speak 
English, 67 per cent of the men and 84 per cent of the 
women could not read English, and 75 per cent of the 
men and 85 per cent of the women could not write Eng- 
lish. The Plaza school is an elementary school under 
mission board auspices, and it has gone a long way toward 
giving the children of these Mexicans a better opportunity 
than their parents ever had, while higher schools of edu- 
cation are providing intelligent, Christian, native leader- 
ship. 

Without multiplying instances, it is enough to say that 
the same sort of thing has been done in Alaska, in Cuba 
and Porto Rico and among the Indians scattered all over 
the country. The several groups referred to above can 
never fully discharge the debt they owe to the missionary 
vision and missionary gifts of the Church for these edu- 
cational opportunities, as we cannot pay our debt to those 
who one, two, three or more generations ago gave like 
service in what are now prosperous communities. 

Broadly speaking, no other institution can have so 
much interest in the school as the Christian Church. 
Charles W. Ellwood analyzes the relationship in The Re- 
construction of Religion: 

“Every Christian church should manifestly be a teach- 
ing church. From one point of view, this is its supreme 
work. Only, we need to remember that teaching is not 
an end in itself. The end which is sought by teaching, 
after all, is a practical end—the transformation of human 
conduct and human institutions. Education is a means 
and a method, not an end in itself. The Church must be 
truly an educational institution, and until it recognizes it- 
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self and is recognized as a fundamental educational insti- 
tution, the Church will not function rightly, nor will hu- 
man society be right. The relation between the Church 
and the school is therefore a very close one, and should 
be much closer than that which exists in American so- 
ciety at the present day. We need not go to the extreme 
of making the Church absorb the school or the school ab- 
sorb the Church, as that is opposed to the principle of di- 
vision of labor in social evolution, which holds for insti- 
tutions as well as for individuals. But there can be and 
should be the closest cooperation between the school and 
the Church.” 

In this cooperation the Church has much to give and 
much to gain. If the Church stands beside every progres- 
sive element in the schools of its community, there is just 
so much more impetus toward progress. If the Church 
stands with the school in providing recreational oppor- 
tunities within its community, there is just so much more 
chance for wholesome and developmental uses of leisure 
time in the community. Church and school working to- 
gether can weld the best elements of their communities, 
producing that unity of action and purpose that means 
achievement. 

And the Church has much to learn from the school for 
its own purposes. Education in church schools is often 
sadly behind the times, and consequently the Church is 
ineffective at exactly the point where it must be most ef- 
fective—the training of young people. If the Church will 
keep in touch with modern methods and ideals in secular 
education, it will find a great deal to regenerate its own 
educational method. Many church schools are already 
doing this, but there is yet a long way to go, and for its 
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own good the Church cannot neglect the study and use 
- of modern educational theories and practices. 

Schools, after all, are but the reflection of the life of 
our people. The colonial school was a simple affair be- 
cause the industrial and social life of the period was sim- 
ple. A village “common” was the recreational spot for 
summer evenings and occasions of state. The general 
store furnished local gossip and forum discussions, The 
shoemaker’s shop, the blacksmith’s forge, the wheel- 
wright’s stone, the miller’s wheel, offered vocational guid- 
ance and direction. The church had its “social” and 
baked beans and hot brown bread supper. The home 
had its spinning wheel, churn, garden, dairy and “jack- 
of-all-trades” master and “woman-of-all-work” mistress. 
The school merely supplemented other agencies of the 
community—all of which were educative and operated 
under an open-door policy. 

Life is now very complicated. Nothing is as it was 
formerly. Science, industry, economics and education 
have taken on new meanings and new expressions. Mo- 
rons, psychoanalysis, psychology, automatic, card index, 
tests, medians, and so on are new ideas in a vocabulary 
of new words. Is it strange that children and schools 
should take on a new meaning? The new interpretation 
of the child and his education are not less significant than 
the changes in production and distribution; in combating 
disease and crime; in transportation of goods, of speech, 
of light, of heat and of ideas. 

Not only is modern life complex, but the suggestions 
for solving its problems are complex and often confusing. 
The same is true of its schools. But after all, the prob- 
lems of education are no more, or no less, than the prob- 
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lems of industry, of government, of Church, of home or 
of life itself. 

Production has made possible the interchangeable part. 
Education is attempting to nationalize itself so that no 
child may be disadvantaged because of the community in 
which he is born. Industry is saving its by-products and 
making them often of more worth than the product itself. 
Schools are trying to preserve the native genius in the 
production of a mass product. Industry is trying to find 
a place for the vocational expression of each individual, 
according to his ability, capacity and desire. Education is 
attempting to test capacities and interests that each child 
may find his heart’s and mind’s desire. Commerce is 
salvaging its waste products. Schools are preventing dis- 
cards from being thrown on the scrap-heap. Commerce 
offers a variety of goods at varying prices. Schools are 
meeting various needs of a varied people. 

Science has brought the symphony to the distant fireside 
by unseen messengers from central stations. The school 
has extended its service to adults and those younger ones 
out of school by extension and correspondence courses. 
Economics advocates the minimum wage. Education de- 
mands at least the minimum essentials. Business calls 
for cost-accounting, statistics, taxes and median lines. 
School authorities are working on school taxes, efficiency 
curves and community accountability. The state has its 
regulatory laws which make the individual subservient to 
the mass good. The school has its requirements which 
make communities and parents think of the child. 

Yes, life is complex, and all that enters into it. The 
cry is for system—in business and in government. This 
cry is reflected in education. The problem of schools, 
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like the problem of industry, is to get the product and to 
distribute it. One concerns itself with the production of 
material wealth; the other with human wealth; but the 
latter does not yield to mechanical treatment. It is a 
thing largely of the spirit, intangible, imponderable, inde- 
finable and so, infinite. When the first subway was built 
in New York, I joined with others in praising the great 
engineer who planned it, but I said that, after all, his 
task was not comparable in difficulty with that of the 
teacher, for when he had found the formula for one hori- 
zontal yard of his subway, he had solved the problem of 
the whole tunnel, whereas when a teacher has found the 
solution of one perpendicular yard of child humanity, she 
cannot be sure that she can solve the next yard in the 
same way. There are no typical children. Each is a 
living soul with incalculable possibilities. 

The Church has a continuing responsibility for every 
school child; for the school in our heterogeneous com- 
munities cannot alone minister to all the needs of the 
child. The Church must stand, if not as the little church 
I knew best did, across the road from the school, at any 
rate, near enough to supplement with its eternal ministries 
the teaching of that which is temporal. 
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Toward those children whom we classify as in need of 
special care—poor children, neglected, orphaned, illegiti- 
mate, physically handicapped, mentally defective, and de- 
linquent—private charity, the public conscience and the 
State have long recognized a responsibility. They are 
the children of whom we think first when we speak of 
child welfare work, and for their care we have long- 
established societies, institutions and laws. But the public 
attitude toward them and the technique of their care has 
undergone a steady change. The days when efforts in 
their behalf were purely humane and protective are gone; 
we talk now of prevention, education and development for 
a normal life. Gone, too, is the day when these “unfor- 
tunate” children were regarded as liabilities whom private 
agencies and the State must make immediately “useful.” 
For we know that a child is a social liability only when he 
does not receive opportunity for full development, and 
that usefulness in the long run and apparent present use- 
fulness are two different things, since the surest way of 
building for the future for any child is to pay strict at- 
tention to his particular child needs. To penalize a child 
for his economic, physical or mental handicaps by giving 
him anything less than the normal rights of childhood, we 
believe is the negation of real child welfare. “The treat- 
ment that you would want for your own child, for every 
child,” is the slogan of modern child welfare work, and 
while the states, the public and even social workers have 
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by no means achieved any such thing, the trend is defi- 
nitely in that direction, the child welfare creed is based 
on that idea, and hinges entirely on the normal needs of 
every child. 


A ProcramM To BE ACHIEVED 


Such a creed might be summarized as follows :—(Most 
of these statements are taken directly from the Minimum 
Standards for the Protection of Children in Need of 
Special Care, adopted by the Children’s Bureau Confer- 
ence in 1919, or from the platform of the White House 
Conference on Dependent Children in 1909.) 


Home life is the highest and finest product of civilization, and 
every child should have a normal home life, an opportunity for 
education, recreation, vocational preparation for life, and for 
moral and spiritual development in harmony with American ideals 
and the educational and spiritual agencies by which these rights 
of the child are normally safeguarded. 

The ultimate responsibility for children who, on account of 
improper home conditions, physical or mental handicap, or de- 
linquency, are in need of special care, devolves upon the State, 
and the aim of their care must be to secure for each child, as 
nearly as possible, normal home life and normal development. 

When a child must, for special reasons, be removed from his 
own family home, the nearest approach to a normal home life 
must be secured for him. Consequently, foster homes for such 
children should be secured wherever possible, and where institu- 
tional care is necessary, the institution should be organized on 
the “cottage plan,” or in such way as to provide for personal rela- 
tions between the adult workers and each child. 

But no child should be removed from his own home except 
under the most unusual circumstances. Poverty alone is not 
sufficient excuse for such removal, though inefficiency or im- 
morality may be. And for the conservation of home life, the 
State or private agencies interested in the care of children must 
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supplement family incomes wherever necessary, reconstruct fam- 
ily conditions so as to make the home safe for the child, or so 
supervise the child as to make his continued presence safe for 
the community. Where a temporary removal of the child is 
necessary, this ultimate rehabilitation of the family or training 
of the child for return to his family must be kept in view. 

To achieve the normal development desired for each child, 
there must be careful study, not only of his family environment 
and his physical needs, but of his mental and emotional make-up, 
—a complete understanding of each child, in order to assure him 
the treatment necessary for his individual case. But in all cases 
this treatment should be, as nearly as possible, like the life of 
other children in the community. 

To assure every child in need of special care the best treat- 
ment, in accordance with these principles, the State, through a 
board of charities or similar supervisory body, must be responsi- 
ble for regular inspection and licensing of every institution, 
agency or association, public or private, that receives or cares for 
children. This supervision should be conceived and exercised in 
harmony with democratic ideals which invite and encourage the 
service of efficient, altruistic forces of society in the common 
welfare. The incorporation of such institutions, agencies and 
associations should be required and should be subject to the 
approval of the State board. 

The State child welfare laws should be carefully considered at 
regular intervals to allow for revision, coordination and the 
inclusion of mew provisions in harmony with the best experience 
of the day. For such study and revision of legislation, a child 
welfare committee or commission should be created by the State, 
and there should be national conferences, as well, to consider the 
whole question of child welfare legislation. 


Such a creed is a long way from the days when orphan 
children were bound out as apprentices, and the feeble- 
minded or physically defective were thrust into institu- 
tions, from humane motives, but with little care for any- 
thing but expediency. Yet such a creed is also a long 
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way from the actual practice in regard to these children 
in many parts of the country. People still believe that a 
poor child must be deprived of normal child rights and 
put to work because of poverty. People still believe that 
handicapped, neglected or defective children can best be 
handled in large groups without real individual care, and 
that taking them off the community’s hands is the main 
function of an institution. People are still impatient with 
the apparently interminable investigations of families and 
“cases” by social workers, and the so-called practical 
soul is still heard saying, “If that child is poor, by all 
means give him relief—but why all this fuss about the 
way his family lives, their pedigree, their health and such 
nonsense? If they can’t take care of him, take him away. 
If he is a bad boy, put him in a reform school. But don’t 
waste time and money investigating!” 

Extreme cases of a real negation of child welfare are 
still found in the common practice of child care in the 
United States. Within the last five years children have 
been found “bound out” for a term of years; child “crim- 
inals” have been sent to chain gangs and cells with adult 
felons; institutions have been found that were far below 
modern standards in even such obvious matters as the 
feeding, clothing and physical care of children, and where 
children were punished for speaking during meals, or 
similar heinous crimes. Mental defectives are still strug- 
gling in ordinary school classes and are frequently unrec- 
ognized when they come before a court for delinquency. 
Rural children are often without even the rudiments of 
organized child care and protection. Illegitimate children 
are taken away from their mothers without court pro- 
cedure and placed-out without due investigation. There 
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is still lack of treatment, curative and preventive, of even 
the most obvious physical defects, especially in rural dis- 
tricts. And all these things go back to the lack of ma- 
chinery for the discovery of the children in need of spe- 
cial care, lack of supervision and standardization of their 
care, lack of the sense of community and state responsi- 
bility for them, and the curious combination of sen- 
timent, carelessness and expediency that remains in a 
certain portion of the public mind with regard to them. 
The immediate reasons for the abuse or lack of proper 
care for handicapped children are ignorance and lack of 
thought on the part of some of the people into whose 
hands the children fall, but the ultimate reason is the 
failure of communities and states to realize the possibil- 
ities of constructive care for all children. 


Wuat Has Been DONE 


The White House Conference in 1909, when delegates 
from all sorts of public and private agencies and institu- 
tions, from every state and from every religious division, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, agreed on a definite plat- 
form of child care, marked a tremendous advance in the 
unity of our national child welfare work. The creation 
of the federal Children’s Bureau, in 1912, was another 
step in advance, and its Children’s Year activities during 
the War spread the gospel of child care through the na- 
tion, awakening many communities to activity that private 
agencies had not reached, while the Conference of 1919 
actually brought together our present national ‘““Minimum 
Standards of Child Welfare.” The codification of state 
child welfare laws and the creation of state departments of 
child or public welfare, which have spread rapidly in the 
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last few years, are further evidences of this attempt to 
standardize and to bring adequate care to every child in 
need of it. Such developments as that in North Caro- 
lina, where county agents have been appointed by the 
state department to bring supervision and care to rural 
as well as city children, and where the State University 
offers a training school for local child welfare workers, 
are healthy signs as to what is going on in what we have 
rather foolishly classified as our “backward states.” In 
fact, there are so-called progressive states that might 
well take lessons from North Carolina—or Alabama, an- 
other state which has made great progress within a few 
years—in the vigor and eagerness with which they are 
attacking their child problems and in the local initiative 
and leadership that is implicit in the attack. Both these 
states began by calling in a national child welfare agency 
to make a survey and offer expert advice. But local 
cooperation was with the surveys, and the advice was 
acted on intelligently and with a real sense of the chil- 
dren’s needs and rights. The lesson which all states and 
communities must learn from these surveys and children’s 
codes is that there can be nothing haphazard about ade- 
quate care of either normal or handicapped children, that 
the study and care of them is scientific insofar as our 
present knowledge and experience allows, and that the 
state and community must always be looking ahead for 
better care and more knowledge—in the interests of self- 
betterment, if for no other reason. 


NuMBER OF CHILDREN IN NEED OF SPECIAL CARE 
ee ee ee 


It is next to impossible to estimate the number of chil- 
dren who come under this classification, because there is 
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no adequate census of them, and their care is still scat- 
tered among various agencies in many sections. Parme- 
lee, in Poverty and Social Progress, estimated that on 
the basis of the 1910 Census, there were at least 200,000 
dependent children receiving institutional or society care 
in this country. Dr. Arnold Gesell, of Yale University, 
estimates that “‘one public school out of twenty-five may 
be regarded as exceptional from the point of view of child 
welfare and school administration,” and says that the 
distribution of these children per thousand of all children 
of compulsory school age would be approximately: 


Blind and partially sighted ........ 3 
Deaf andmemi-deat o\....0 56 sence ss 2 
GPippledimmmee. ..< ceca yen eels aies- > ais 2 
Physicaliygaetective’s-2¢- 22-2 foes 12 
Psychopaemae %. 5) 10020. Bd axis teint 2 
Delingitenmey:.. «sels ees sees 4 
Speech iemective «on. ua ches cela ccrasve 3 
Mentallyadencient ..... ccvnsescn ee be 12 

Total number per 1,000 ........ 40 


This estimate, of course, does not include pre-school 
children or those in need of special care by reason of de- 
pendency, neglect or illegitimacy. Similar estimates of 
children physically or mentally defective, and hence in 
need of special care, have already been given in the chap- 
ter on Child Health. The Children’s Bureau estimated, 
in 1919, that in the United States each year at least 
32,000 white children are born out of wedlock, and, in 
general, these, too, would come under the classification of 
being in need of special care. The Children’s Bureau also — 
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estimates that the number of children in need of aid 
through mothers’ pensions, on the basis of the proportion 
aided in communities where assistance seems to be fairly 
adequate and inclusive, is from 350,000 to 400,000. 


Cuitp CENSUS AND SuRVEYS NECESSARY 


Clearly such estimates are unsatisfactory, even though 
they give an idea of the problem, simply because they are 
only estimates, and we do not really know either how 
many such children there are, or that they are receiving 
any special care. Ideally, the school census would show 
these children to a community, but a school census is 
often very carelessly taken and is not primarily con- 
cerned with the recording of children in need of special 
care. Dependent and delinquent children, in the natural 
course of events, usually come to somebody’s attention— 
though that somebody may not be in the least qualified 
for their care. In the country, for instance, dependent 
and delinquent children are usually looked after by their 
neighbors and friends, who simply do the best they can, 
and who, incidentally, are usually far more ready than 
city people to give very practical aid to a child in need. 
But the physically or mentally handicapped child has a 
smaller chance of discovery. Even communities with a 
regular school census are astonished when a health or 
mental survey is instituted to discover the number of de- 
fective children in their midst who have received no 
special care at all. Such surveys are the necessary be- . 
ginning of any adequate community care of children, 
and a careful school census that looks for such children 
is essential to their continued care. 
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DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


If the cause of child dependency and neglect were pov- 
erty alone, the ancient practice of giving alms might be 
more effective than it is. But poverty itself may come 
from so many social and economic causes that we all 
know very well that, while the giving of money and food 
and clothing to poor families is good and necessary and 
to be encouraged, there is nothing permanent about it, 
and something far more fundamental must be our ulti- 
mate concern. Low wages, unemployment, ill health or 
inefficiency ; ignorance, low mentality, alcoholism, 1mmo- 
rality or adult delinquency; death, divorce, desertion or 
illegitimacy, may all operate to make an abnormal home 
and a child in need of care, and not only the alleviation, 
but the removal of such conditions, as far as possible, is 
the final concern of the child welfare worker. He may — 
not be able to change the conditions in the large, but he 
hopes to do so in each case, and when a dependent child 
comes to his attention, his first question is, “How can 
we make this home able and fit to care for its own child?” 
—because he knows that home is the place for a child. 
And ifthe child’s home has been completely disrupted 
by death or other finality, he asks, ““Where can we find 
the nearest approach to a normal home for this child, 
who needs a home because he is a child?” 

Snap judgments cannot answer those questions. They 
call for careful study and specialized knowledge of con- 
ditions and ways and means. It may be a slow process 
during which temporary expedients are necessary, but — 
to be permanent and socially effective it must be 
thorough. 
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And beyond this, the community must go into really 
preventive measures which will reduce the possibilities of 
disrupted or abnormal homes. It may seem to be a far 
cry from a community health campaign, sanitary and 
housing reform, the reduction of unemployment, or even 
a recreational campaign, to the care of neglected or de- 
pendent children, yet it takes no great knowledge of so- 
cial principles to see the connection between healthy, effi- 
cient, self-supporting adults, and better homes for chil- 
dren. On the spiritual and moral side, the connection is 
equally close, though many churches have failed to see it. 
We cannot expect a very high type of moral development 
to come from crowded, unhealthy homes that are con- 
tinually battling against poverty, disease and complete 
submergence in them. 


Moruers’ PENSIONS 


Mothers’ pensions originated in a reaction against insti- 
tutional care of children and have grown with the desire 
to keep individual homes intact. The first mothers’ pen- 
sions laws were passed in 1911, and by the end of 1921, 
forty states, Alaska, and Hawaii, had such laws, in spite of 
the early protests against them by the advocates of private 
rather than public relief. Actually, public relief for chil- 
dren in their own homes had been operative in several 
states long before 1911, and it has spread steadily with the 
growth of the ideas of state responsibility for children 
and of the wisdom of keeping children, whenever possi- 
ble, in their own homes. Originally, the mothers’ pen- 
sions laws applied only to widows, and six of the forty 
states now having such laws still give this aid to widows 
only, but the tendency is to broaden the scope of such 
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relief, and in some cases to take in even relatives other 
than parents and guardians. 

There is no doubt that the principle of such relief is 
right, but the truth is that in administration, scope and 
amount granted, the laws are far from effective. In 
some cases relief is given only when the father is dead 
or incapacitated. In others a divorced or deserted mother 
may receive aid; in still others, any mother who is 
“needy” or is dependent on her own earnings for the 
support of her children. In some states, residence in the 
county or state is required for from five years to eighteen 
months. In others, only citizenship in the United States 
is required, while in still others, there is no residence or 
citizenship requirement. Aid is given only for children 
under fourteen years of age in nine states; under thir- 
teen, in one; and to ages ranging from fifteen to eighteen 
(in cases of sickness or incapacity) in the others. The 
amount granted has, from the start, been recognized as 
usually too little, and the appropriations for aid have 
often been so small as to limit the number of families 
helped, without any regard for the number actually in 
need. In fact, the appropriations and individual grants 
have usually been fixed without any real knowledge of the 
amounts necessary. The maximum grants for three de- 
pendent children in their own homes are $19 to $20 a 
month in seven states; $22 to $29, in nine states; $30 to 
$39, in eight states; $40 to $49, in four states; and $50 
to $59 in four, according to Emma Lundberg, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Yet the amounts paid by private agencies 
for the care of three children in boarding-homes, in 1920, 
averaged about $60 a month. And, although such small 
grants necessarily mean wage-earning by the mother, in 
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two states and one large city where statistics as to the 
ages of children aided are kept, three fourths of the chil- 
dren were below school age, and 34 per cent of them un- 
der six, so that they actually required much more atten- 
tion than a wage-earning mother can give. 

If mothers’ pensions are really to serve their purpose, 
it is clear that their administration must be along the lines 
of good social case-work, and the appropriations and 
grants must take into consideration both the numbers of 
families in need and the cost of child care in the various 
states and communities. Also, the age limits for children 
receiving aid must correspond with the state school and 
child labor laws, unless hardship and confusion are to re- 
sult, for it is scarcely intelligent to limit aid to children 
under fourteen years old, and at the same time require 
the children to attend school, without wage-earning, until 
they are fifteen or sixteen, unless they have passed certain 
grades in school. { 


PLacinc-OuT 





Foster homes and boarding-homes are used to a greater 
and greater extent all over the country, for dependent, 
neglected or even delinquent and defective children, and 
as the “Minimum Standards” say, “To a much larger 
degree than at present, family homes may be used to 
advantage in the care of special classes of children.” 
Technically, as the social worker uses the terms, “placing- 
out” and “boarding-out” are two different things, since 
placing-out means placing a child in a free family home 
of which he becomes a member. This does not necessa- 
rily imply adoption, although that legal act may follow 
after a period of trial—for both family and child. But 
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the fundamental principle of giving each child normal 
home care is the same in all these cases. There are thou- 
sands of homes ready to take in children, and thousands 
of children in need of homes, yet the placing of children 
is very easily abused, unless controlled and supervised. 

The following are definite principles of child-placing 
which are recognized in the best child welfare work every- 
where: 


Before a child is placed in other than a temporary foster home, 
adequate consideration should be given to his health, mentality, 
character and family history and circumstances. Remediable 
physical defects should be corrected. 

Complete records of every child under care are necessary to 
a proper understanding of the child’s heredity, development and 
progress while under the care of the agency. 

Careful and wise investigation of foster homes is prerequisite 
to the placing of children. Adequate standards should be re- 
quired of the foster families as to character, intelligence, experi- 
ence, training, ability, income and environment. 

A complete record should be kept of each foster home, giving 
the information on which approval was based. The records 
should also show the agent’s contacts with the family from time 
to time, for the purpose of indicating the care it gave to the 
child entrusted to it. In this way, special abilities in the families 
will be developed and conserved for the children. 

Supervision of children placed in foster homes should include 
adequate visits by properly qualified and trained visitors and 
constant watchfulness over the child’s health, education, and 
moral and spiritual development. Supervision is not a substitute 
for the responsibilities which properly rest with the foster family, 


It is, of course, futile to set up standards for a foster 
home that are higher than our average standard of living 
allows. On the other hand, it is equally futile to fix the 
standards too low, or to have no standards, if our aim 
is to improve the condition of the children. “Persons 
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who desire a child for the child’s sake,” and not for the 
work he will do, are the ideal foster parents, regardless 
of their economic status. Yet they must have an income, 
of reasonable steadiness, that will provide care for the 
child. And they must understand the need for education, 
recreation and spiritual development for the child. They 
should have a good position in the opinion of their neigh- 
bors and fellow-citizens, and consequently, references 
should be given. The idea that any home that receives 
a child is a good home is, of course, false, and the super- 
vision after placing-out is essential to proving that the 
home is good for the child, and that the child is not too 
much for the home, The State Charities Aid Association 
of New York has a careful system of “visits” to placed- 
out children wherever they may be, and continues super- 
vision until the children are of age. Their records of the 
happy and constructive results of such placing-out would. 
be astonishing to the people who still believe that the only 
way of caring for a dependent child is to place him in an 
_ institution. 


ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN 


“The child of illegitimate birth,” say the “Minimum 
Standards,” “represents a very serious condition of neg- 
lect, and for this reason special safeguards should be pro- 
vided for these children.” The attempts of society to pre- 
vent illegitimacy have, in the past, resulted in actual depri- 
vation of their rights of children born out of wedlock. Not 
only has the mother been an object of social punishment, 
but the child has been stigmatized and, consequently, hid- 
den away in an institution or regarded as one who does. 
not deserve the privileges of other children. Modern 
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legislation and modern child care, however, look upon 
such children as innocent victims of a situation and as, 
by reason of the situation, actually in need of much more 
protection and care than the child born in wedlock. For 
there are real hazards of illegitimacy. In the first place, 
the illegitimate child is usually without parental care. 
His father is seldom held financially responsible for him, 
and he is often separated from his mother from babyhood. 
The fact that so many illegitimate children are taken from 
their mothers in infancy, or have only poor care, results 
in the high rate of infant mortality among illegitimate 
children—two or three times as high as the rate for legiti- 
mate children. Moreover, the illegitimate suffers from he- 
reditary handicaps. Feeble-mindedness, insanity, venereal 
disease, alcoholism, may and often do enter into his hered- 
ity. His environment is usually one of poverty and ig- 
norance, not conducive to the care of the mental or phys- 
ical defects he may have, or to the development of his 
moral sense. To punish stich a child for the social crime 
of his parents, by neglecting him in his great need, is a 
mistake that society can ill afford. A model law for the 
protection of such children was drafted by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
in 1921, which provides that both father and mother shall 
be responsible for the child during minority; that the 
father’s obligation, when established or acknowledged, 
js enforceable against his estate; that all agreements or 
compromises are binding only when full provision for the 
child is thereby secured and approved by a court having 
jurisdiction. The Children’s Bureau’s Standards of Legal 
Protection for Children Born Out of Wedlock provide, 
in addition, that all births should be registered, and all 
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births not clearly legitimate should be reported to a public 
agency responsible for child welfare; that proceedings 
to establish paternity should be begun by the mother or 
the public agency, and should be as informal and private 
as possible within the court used; that settlements out of 
court should be invalid unless approved; that whenever 
possible, the mother should keep her child during the 
nursing period at least; and that the duty of the state to 
protect such children should be recognized and exercised 
through the state child welfare departments, which should 
control the adoption or placing of the child and should 
license all hospitals receiving unmarried mothers and all 
child-helping and child-placing agencies. 


DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


With the development of child-care in family homes, it 
is natural that the public school should take over much of 
the welfare work with special classes of children. Schoel 
mental and health clinics; classes for blind, deaf and 
crippled children ; visiting teachers to go into homes and 
aid in the care of children; special truant and probation 
schools for delinquents; and physical training and recrea- 
tion facilities, not only for normal children, but for spe- 
cial classes, are all known and effective measures of child 
welfare in our larger and more progressive schools. Pro- 
fessor Arnold Gesell said, in a report to the Connecticut 
Commission on Child Welfare in 1921, “It is sometimes 
argued that the business of the public school is to teach 
the so-called statutory subjects like reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and it is asked, ‘Should not the public school 
exclude children so handicapped that they cannot benefit 
by ordinary instruction? Legislation of the last quarter 
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of a century, both in Europe and this country, has an- 
swered this question emphatically in the negative. The 
practice of exclusion is out of sympathy with the demo- 
cratic spirit of the public school. Exclusion cannot de- 
velop into a constructive policy. It leads nowhere. The 
public school system is, therefore, steadily shouldering the 
burden of defective and handicapped children. This is 
true in England and Canada as well as in progressive 
states and cities in this country. Cleveland, for example, 
has special classes, special schools, or auxiliary teachers 
for practically every type of handicapped child mentioned 
in our classification—blind, deaf, crippled, incorrigible, 
speech defective, tuberculous, feeble-minded, etc. Similar 
provisions are found in representative cities like Boston, 
New York, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, etc. 
Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Minnesota, have all passed far-reaching 
laws providing for public school care of the main types 
of defectives jointly under local and state auspices. . .. 
It is unnecessary to go to extremes and to contend that 
special state institutions for defective and handicapped 
children are to be systematically discouraged. Such insti- 
tutions have an important work in the care of those cases 
which, for practical reasons, cannot be reached in any 
other way, but as a matter of public economy and public 
policy, we should do everything we reasonably can to 
keep certain types of defective children near their fathers, 
mothers, brothers and sisters.” 

Public school care of defective children is actually more 
economical than institutional care, in spite of the extra 
personnel and equipment it requires. The cost per pupil 
of education in a public school class for the blind, Dr. 
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Gesell says, is less than half of the cost per pupil in an 
institution. Moreover, the fact that public schools are 
more and more frequently provided with medical inspec- 
tion and clinics, with school nurses for the care of all 
school children makes the use of the school for the de- 
fective child the more safe and economical. And as Dr. 
Gesell has pointed out, such care, not only does away with . 
unnecessary institutional segregation, but fosters local 
responsibility toward the children and community control 
of social problems. The community that gives, through 
local agencies like the school, the two things that defective 
or handicapped children should have,—remedial care for 
their defects and the special type of constructive educa- 
tion suited to them while they remain in their own home, 
—has gone a long way toward the production of good, 
efficient citizens for itself and for the State. 

“It is difficult for the feeble-minded to learn,” says Dr. 
Walter Fernald. “Our psychological friends have told us 
it is equally difficult for them to forget. If we get the 
defective at an early age and bring him to manhood with 
good habits and keep him from bad associations, he will, 
in all probability, settle down and continue those good 
habits for the rest of his life. If, on the contrary, we 
allow that defective to roam about and to be influenced 
indiscriminately—and he is very easily influenced, because 
he is suggestible—if we allow him to have bad associa- 
tions and to get into bad habits, it is impossible for us to 
temove those bad habits.” 

And again, “There is no panacea for feeble-mindedness. 
There will always be mentally defective persons in the 
population of every state and country. All our experi- 
ence in dealing with the feeble-minded indicates that if 
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we are adequately to manage the defective, we must recog- 
nize his condition while he is a child, and protect him from 
evil influences, train and educate him according to his 
capacity, make him industrially efficient, teach him to ac- 
quire certain habits of living, and when he has reached 
adult life, continue to give him the friendly help and 
guidance he needs. These advantages should be acces- 
sible to every feeble-minded person in the State. Most 
important of all, so far as possible the hereditary class of 
defectives must not be allowed to perpetuate their de- 
cadent stock. The program for meeting the needs of 
these highly varied and heterogeneous groups must be as 
flexible and complex as the problem itself. It will be 
modified and developed as our knowledge and experience 
increases.” 

Give a mental defective the right care and environment, 
and he may become a useful citizen. Give him the wrong 
care, or no care, and he will be the opposite. Twenty- 
five per cent, or more, of the inmates of penal and cor- 
rectional institutions are feeble-minded—evidences of 
what lack of care can do. For although we have long had 
institutions for the feeble-minded, it is only recently that 
we have emphasized the need of discovering and control- 
ling all the mental defectives in a community, and those 
likely to suffer mental or moral breakdown because of 
psychopathic conditions, and of discovering them while 
they are children. 

There are many varieties of mental defects and dis- 
orders. There is the hereditary class of feeble-minded ; 
there are imbeciles, idiots and morons. There are also 
children mentally retarded for some reason, but who are 
not feeble-minded. There are psychopathic children with ~ 
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“behavior difficulties.” The popular mind, when such 
cases are discovered in mental clinics, is apt to lump them 
all in one class. But the only thing that binds them to- 
gether is the fact that they all need treatment and care, 
though the kind of care naturally varies. The fact that 
such children often do not get the care they need comes 
out daily in juvenile courts, opportunity schools, child 
protective societies and even in neighborhood troubles 
with a “wild” boy or girl. 

Even when the extreme cases of mental deficiency have 
been removed from a school, there always remain children 
who are, on this mental side, in need of special care. 
In a recent survey of 5,000 Cincinnati school children, 
it was found that 2 per cent were feeble-minded, 2 per 
cent were on the borderline of mental defect, 3.5 per 
cent were nervous or psychopathic, 4.8 per cent were 
sub-normal, .2 per cent suffered from epilepsy, .7 per 
cent from endocrine disorders, and 6 per cent “showed 
marked conduct disorders.” The Mental Hygiene Coun- 
cil says of these children that “they are not only difficult 
problems for the school authorities today, but, if not prop- 
erly diagnosed, given suitable medical and psychiatric 
treatment, educational training and (in the case of those 
needing it) kindly and friendly oversight and supervision, 
the great majority are destined later on in life to social 
failure and mental breakdown . . . thus to provide our 
public authorities and private agencies with their unim- 
provable cases of dependency, delinquency and insanity— 
conditions which are already costing the community mil- 
lions of dollars.” 

Mental examinations are not necessary for the children 
who are clearly normal in school work and in behavior. 
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But they are extremely necessary for children seriously 
retarded in school, for delinquents, and for all children 
who are “problem cases.” And after the examination, 
the right treatment and education must be provided. 
Most children, even of the moron class, can be well cared 
for at home and educated in the special class at school. 
Some children must necessarily be placed in institutions, 
although it is quite probable that a child placed early 
enough under the right care will eventually take a fairly 
normal place in his home and community. Dr, Fernald 
says of the program for the care of mental defectives 
that, at present it should include “the mental examination 
of backward school children; the mental clinic; the trav- 
eling clinic; the special class; directed training of indi- 
vidual defectives in country schools; instruction of par- 
ents of defective children; after-care of special-class pu- 
pils ; special training of teachers in Normal schools ; cen- 
sus and registration of the feeble-minded ; extra-institu- 
tional supervision of all uncared-for defectives in the 
community; selection of the defectives who most need 
segregation for institutional care; increased institutional 
facilities ; parole for suitable institutionally-trained adults ; 
permanent segregation for those who need segregation ; 
mental examinations of persons accused of crime, and 
of all inmates of penal institutions; and long-continued 
segregation of defective delinquents in special institu- 
tions.” 


DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


The child delinquent is considered today, or should be 
considered, not asa criminal, but as a child suffering from 
maladjustment to the social scheme, and in need of special 
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child care. The juvenile court is interested, not in the 
offense the child has committed, save as it expresses the 
maladjustment, and not in “punishment,” but in discover- 
ing the cause of the delinquency and removing it, or treat- 
ing it. 

Charles L. Chute, of the National Probation Associa- 
tion, says, “In this court, the question of guilt or innocence 
as to a particular act or acts is wholly subordinated, as 
it should be, to an examination of the character and con- 
dition of the child referred for attention. Its underlying 
conception and dominant practice is to ascertain the in- 
dividual and social causes of the delinquency and to re- 
move or counteract them. It is not interested in punish- 
ment as such. Its purpose is to understand, in order that 
it may be able to cure and prevent. The children’s court 
works entirely through the individual study and treatment 
of each child. Properly conceived, its work is analogous 
and, in fact, closely related to that of the physician. In 
its study of the individual child, before a diagnosis is 
reached, it employs the psychiatric clinic, the psychologist, 
and the trained social investigator, usually known as the 
probation officer. In its treatment it utilizes all the help- 
ful and preventive agencies of the community, under 
skilled direction of the probation staff.” In short, the 
juvenile court is engaged in turning a community “prob- 
lem” or menace into a community asset—a socially ad- 
justed child. 


PROBATION 





“Probation, as it relates to children, may be defined as 
a system of treatment for the delinquent child or, in the 
case of the neglected or destitute child, for delinquent 
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parents, by means of: which the child and parents remain 
in their ordinary environment and, to a great extent, at 
liberty; but, throughout a probation period, subject to 
the watchful care and personal influence of an agent of 
the court known as the probation officer.” Probation did 
not originate as a means of treating delinquent children, 
but in the criminal courts, as a humane and constructive 
method of handling any delinquent without imprisonment 
or segregation. But it developed principally in the care 
of children before the courts and is, in the juvenile court, 
“not a separate feature or branch of the court’s work 
merely, but an integral and vital part of it; in fact, 
the children’s court operates through the work of its pro- 
bation officers, and without it could hardly exist.” 

Probation officers are both investigators and super- 
visors. They make thorough investigations of individuals 
and families before the court, attend the hearings of their 
cases or report before such hearings, and supervise the 
children placed on probation. As an adjunct te their 
study of each case, in the best modern practice, there is 
the court clinic, which studies each child through phys- 
ical, psychological and psychiatric examinations. This has 
been developed because of the discovery that so many 
child delinquents are suffering from some physical or 
mental defect or abnormality which must be diagnosed 
and treated in the disposition of the case. 

Supervision under probation means a close personal 
relation between the officer and the child and his family. 
The child reports to the officer, and the officer visits the _ 
child. He takes the closest interest in the way the child © 
lives. He may see to it that the child goes to church or _ 
Sunday school. He may provide recreation for the child, — 
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or join in it. He may help the child’s family to live bet- 
ter and more wisely. He may take an interest in the 
child’s school work. He may find the right sort of em- 
ployment for the child. But whatever the details of his 
supervision, his interest is in a better and fuller life for 
the child. 


JuvVENILE Court STANDARDS 


The juvenile court is not only separate from the adult 
one, but it is different. One of its first principles is that 
the child shall be saved from contact with older offenders, 
and shall, therefore, neither be committed to an institution 
with older offenders, nor held in a jail with them, pending 
treatment. This means that in connection with the court 
there are detention or boarding-homes for the juvenile 
delinquents who must be taken from their own homes 
before or during the court proceedings. A second prin- 
ciple of the court is that all hearings shall be private, per- 
sonal and completely without publicity. The judge, ac- 
cording to C. C. Carstens of the Child Welfare League 
of America, must have “a deep and abiding interest in 
the care and protection of children and in the improvement 
of his fellow-men. . . . If the judge has not the time for 
the stupidest parent and patience with the meanest 
youngster, he is probably out of place on the juvenile 
court bench. For this reason, the juvenile court work 
should take a considerable part of the time that the judge 
spends on the bench, so that the services of the juvenile 
court may become his major interest.” Beyond this, the 
court must have the investigative ‘and supervisory staff 
necessary to the probation system, and a medical and 
psychological clinic, either attached to it or available in 
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the school or other local agency. And it must be on close 
terms of cooperation with all the public and private child 
welfare agencies and institutions of the community so 
as to utilize them and assist them. 


JUVENILE Courts AS THEY ARE 


Very few juvenile courts come up to all these specifica- 
tions. Many people still think of the juvenile court as 
exactly like an adult court in practice and function, ex- 
cept that it handles children’s cases, and many judges 
actually handle the cases much as if they were of adults. 
The idea that a child has committed a crime, of free will 
and because of inherently bad character, which nothing 
but severe punishment can expiate, still lingers in many 
a judicial and lay mind which fails to see the relation of 
environment and training to a child’s behavior, present 
and future. And the result is, of course, a failure of the 
court to do what is expected of it. 

In one state, for instance, where there is a juvenile 
court law specifically stating that no child under fourteen 
shall be committed to a jail or any place where he can 
come in contact with adult criminals, it was found 
that in 1918, 22 children from one county were sent 
to the workhouse, “a sort of half-way station between 
the detention home and the house of reform’; 105 chil- 
dren from 21 counties were sent to the house of reform, 
where later the grand jury recommended that the gov- 
ernor either pardon or transfer to the state penitentiary 
at least 150 white men and 50 colored who had no place 
in a corrective school for children; 9 children were com- 
mitted to county jails, 3 of them having been transferred 
as “felons” from the county to the circuit court; 77 chil- — 
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dren were fined and 55 of them, being unable to pay their 
fines, were imprisoned in the county jail. In another 
state a judge stated that in one year he had sent 65 chil- 
dren to jail, 40 to a chain gang, 12 to a reformatory, 1 
to an orphanage, and had fined 156. In other states, one 
method of “saving a child” is whipping. 

As a matter of fact, although there are juvenile court 
laws in almost every state (46 in 1921), the courts are 
not as widespread as we usually think they are. In 1920 
the Children’s Bureau reported that only 321 “specially 
organized” children’s courts existed in the whole country. 
They are usually established only in the larger cities. In 
the rural districts or even smaller cities they are practi- 
cally unknown. And where they do not exist, the chil- 
dren, of course, receive the most haphazard or even posi- 
tively destructive treatment. 

Such lack of care for children comes, primarily, from 
ignorance on the part of the community of the need of 
care. That it also comes from lack of knowledge of ex- 
isting conditions by people of the highest ideals is sug- 
gested by an instance given in Rural Child Welfare. 
“Tn another rural county where we inquired about the 
holding of children in jail, the probation officer, the Red 
Cross President and a local children’s agent for the state, 
all reported that no juveniles were ever kept there. One 
active in civic and religious interests in the city empha- 
sized his reply with: ‘We wouldn’t think of such a thing.’ 
The writer went direct from his office to the jail and 
found two boys, one sixteen, who had been there five 
weeks, and one eleven, who had been there three weeks, 
and with the help of the sheriff took from the jail register 
the names of six additional juveniles admitted within a 
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period of twelve months. The local workers were without 
doubt sincere, but they just had not known and had not 
thought of finding out for themselves. . . . Through the 
courtesy of the jailer, who said he had no idea how many 
juveniles they had had in a year but acknowledged that 
it was a large number, we found twenty-six under eight- 
een years registered during a twelve-month period. They 
included six children aged eleven, three of whom were 
repeaters as many as four times; four aged twelve and 
thirteen, with one three times a repeater; eight aged 
fourteen and fifteen; and four aged sixteen and seven- 
teen, all repeaters. Two of the four whose ages were 
not recorded were four times repeaters. . . . A jail is no 
place for a child; it breeds criminals.” 


Tue MEANING oF IT ALL 


“The ultimate consumer pays the bill.” In this case, 
it is the public that pays the price. There are only two 
bills to pay: one which remedies the situation, the other 
which pays the price for not remedying it. Until rather 
recently, the public chose, perhaps unconsciously, the sec- 
ond procedure. It was “cheaper” to neglect a club-footed 
boy than it was to operate on him. It was “easier” to 
let a blind boy hang around the house and neglect fitting 
him for earning a livelihood. It was “just what he de- 
served” to send a boy guilty of petty larceny to a re- 
form school. It was “all foolishness” to take children 
out of institutions where they could be handled econom- 
ically and uniformly and place them in homes. It was 
“outraging the community” to legitimatize the illegitimate. 

The public simply did not know. Individually, it had 
its pity, its sympathy and its prejudices. Collectively, it 
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offered nothing. It has paid the price. Insane asylums, 
prisons, reformatories, relief organizations and institu- 
tions are the bills. There is clear evidence that our pris- 
ons are filled with men who were once boy-delinquents. 
These boy-delinquents, in very many cases, were illegiti- 
mate or orphaned, or from a home of strife, poverty or 
disease. “They started early a life of crime” is not as 
accurate a statement as saying “‘that the conditions within 
them and around them gave them a handicap in living a 
normal childhood.” 

There is clear evidence that physically handicapped per- 
sons, in many cases, can have their handicap removed or 
overcome. It has been proved that medical treatments 
and vocational training have made these people self-sup- 
porting, and that liabilities have been turned into assets. 
Over and over again, the children’s court, probationary 
measures, “Big Brother” movements—and all devices for 
making children in need of special care an individual 
affair—have proved that it is cheaper to put a lock on 
the barn door before the horse is stolen than it is to buy 
a new horse. 

Prejudice, ignorance, tradition and lack of under- 
standing have kept us from purchasing the lock. As a 
result, society has had its defective, delinquent, handi- 
capped, illegitimate and orphaned children, stolen from 
their birthright “the treatment that you would want for 
your own child” and has paid the price in its adult insti- 
tutions of asylums, prisons and relief. 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure’— 
only here, literally, there is no cure except through pre- 
vention. 
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VIII 
The Child and the Church 


The little church of my childhood on the prairie stood 
across the road from the schoolhouse, and there were 
other churches, Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, not far 
away which, with this one, ministered to practically all 
the children within a radius of three or four miles. The 
Bible was not read regularly, if it was read at all, in the 
school, but every child, Catholic, Presbyterian, Lutheran 
or Methodist, had instruction in the Bible by parent, 
preacher or Sunday school teacher. And I am thinking 
that what existed there in that primitive community 
should, for the integrity of our life, be made possible un- 
der the changed and heterogeneous social conditions 
which now obtain. With our varying creeds, the religious 
teacher may not come with his or her particular creed 
into the school, but that should not prevent a cooperation 
between school and church or between school and home 
which will insure the religious teaching of every child 
outside the school. The time has come for Protestant 
and Catholic and Jew and Gentile to cooperate to the end 
that every child may have what, in practice, every child 
in that prairie community had, an intimation, at least, of 
his moral and religious inheritance. We should go as far 
as our common creeds will let us in our moral and ethical 
teaching in the schools of our common preparation for 
democracy’s obligation. The boundaries between ethics 
and religion are not clearly marked. But where that 
zone is reached, the Church and the home must lead the 
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soul of the child, and if the State have an obligation, it 
is only to see that no child is neglected. 

Facing this problem, when I was Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, I made three sugges- 
tions (in 1917) at a great interdenominational meeting 
in Carnegie Hall, where Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
alike were represented: 

1. The preparation of a book of selections from the 
Bible by an Interdenominational Commission appointed 
by the Legislature or the Board of Regents for use in the 
schools (since the compulsion to read, without comment, 
a prescribed number of verses from the Bible each day, 
from one version or another, was certain to cause trouble 
in many communities and cause an ill-feeling that would 
offset any probable good). 

2. The formulation of a plan for non-proselyting co- 
operation between the school and various denominations, 
to the end that every child should have both its demo- 
cratical and its religious instruction during the school 
week. 

3. The granting of Regents’ credits for serious work 
in Bible study, whether inside or outside of the public 
schools. 

But what I proposed looked at the problem only from 
the point of view of the public school and its respon- 
sibility, as well as its limitations. It is one which must 
be solved by the church and the home, the public school 
helping only as it may to give them their full opportunity. 
What that opportunity, with the attendant obligation, is, 
has been most succinctly and appealingly set forth in a 
book in the press at the time of this writing, by Walter 
Albion Squires, B.D., with an introduction by Harold 
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McA. Robinson, D.D. (published by the Westminster 
Press)! The following admirable summary presents both 
the problem and what I believe to be its solution: 


1. There has been a constant change in the methods of re- 
ligious education and in the agencies carrying on this task. We 
have not yet reached a satisfactory stopping point, but must go 
until we secure a system of religious education which will assure 
a true and efficient religious nurture for all children and young 
people of the nation. 

2. The secularization of public education in America threw 
upon the churches a task of such magnitude and of such inherent 
difficulty that the churches have not yet adjusted themselves to 
the task so as to accomplish it efficiently. The problem must 
occupy our attention untila satisfactory solution is found. 

3. The elimination of religious instruction from the public 
schools made necessary a system of church schools, in every way 
equal to the public schools in their efficiency as educational insti- 
tutions, and reaching the childhood of the nation as extensively 
as it is reached by the public schools. The churches have failed 
to a lamentable degree in both requirements. They have not 
organized schools comparable with the public schools in educa- 
tional efficiency, and they have not reached half as many children 
as the public schools have enrolled. 

4. The elimination of religious instruction from the state- 
controlled schools, which most of the children of America attend, 
has put the states under obligation. They are in duty bound to 
cooperate with all religious bodies upon which the vastly im- 
portant phases of education involved in religious nurture have 
been laid. They must not monopolize the child’s time and leave 
to the cooperating agencies in the educational task only the 
fatigue time and the recreation time of the children. 

5. lf states maintain an attitude of antagonism toward church 
schools, they will defeat their own aims, for there can be no 
true education which neglects the culture of the religious instincts, 
neither is there safety for any state or any civilization built on 

14 New Program of Religious Education for the Individual 
Church. 
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an educational foundation from which religion has been elimi- 
nated. 

6. We have found no way of giving adequate religious instruc- 
tion as a part of the public-school curriculum in a democracy 
like ours, and it seems questionable whether any system of the 
kind can be devised without seriously disarranging the funda- 
mental principles on which our nation has been erected. 

7. For the religious bodies of our land to create parochial 
schools sufficient to care for their children would entail an 
enormous expense and would tend to destroy our public school 
system. The public schools are the corner stone of our national 
structure; therefore, an extensive system of parochial schools is 
not the solution of our problem. 

8. The solution of our problems evidently lies in a twofold 
school system; first of all, a public-school system, giving to all 
the children of America that fundamental educational culture 
in mind and morals which makes a foundation for good citizen- 
ship; and, likewise, a church-school system, reaching all the 
children of America with that religious nurture which is even 
more necessary for righteous living and neighborliness than any- 
thing the public schools, under our system of government, can 
teach. 

9. The creation of a church-school system which shall be the 
peer of our splendid public-school system is the most important 
problem of our land to-day. Three hundred years of develop- 
ment and experimentation have led us to the place where we 
are face to face with this problem. We cannot longer delay an 
earnest effort to solve it. 

10. Since religious instruction is an indispensable part of any 
right educational system, and necessary to the maintenance of 
our system of government, all good citizens of the nation ought 
to be willing to support the church schools as generously as is. 
necessary to put them on an equality with our public schools. 


It will be agreed by those who give serious thought to 
the subject of spiritual things, that an “educational min- 
istry to childhood is the most important task of the in- 
dividual church.” But how lamentably short of meeting 
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its obligation to the child—of paying the eternal debt of 
maturity—the church falls! I should not dare, out of my 
own experience, to say what Mr. Squires has said in 
the book referred to above—that “the teaching program 
of the Protestant church has been an approximate fail- 
ure”; but it is undoubtedly true when we compare the 
accomplishments with “the whole task intended by the 
Sunday school and other educational agencies of the 
church. But how meager the time that is set apart for 
this great task! How meager is the available teaching 
force! How meager is the provision for the training of 
the teachers! How meager is the equipment for it all at 
best! And how meager is the amount that the church 
puts into it! If we believe that the chief end of man is 
spiritual development, how can we be satisfied with this 
program of meagerness! 

There is a movement throughout the churches which 
shows that they are not content to go on with this meager 
program. Not only are the individual denominations stir- 
ring within themselves, but they are cooperating, uniting 
with one another, in paying the debt which, individually 
and collectively, they owe to childhood. 

What that adequate program is cannot here be set 
forth in any detail, but it will include the Sunday school, 
—the Sunday school with suitable standards based upon 
the collected and compared experiences of thousands of 
teachers,—as only one part ofa unified plan, which will 
contain these features: 

1. Week-day religious instruction (the public school 


must cooperate with the home and the church by yielding: 


a portion of the school week that children may receive 
religious instruction under favorable conditions). 
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2. Vacation Church schools (in which instruction in re- 
ligious matters can be given on consecutive days for a 
considerable period). 

3. Correlation of the church educational program with 
that of the public schools. 

4. Interdenominational cooperation in training of 
teachers and in dealing with community problems relat- 
ing to childhood. 

5. Parents’ classes to reach the spiritual life of the 
home, and so to surround the child with influences that 
make for the best things of human life. It is summed up 
for us in this paragraph: 

“The goal for which we strive would, therefore, seem 
to be a national system of religious education in which 
each church gives the spiritual nurture of children a 
place in its activities commensurate with its importance, 
and in which there is interchurch and interdenominational 
cooperation in such parts of the religious educational task 
as can be assigned with profit to such cooperative effort.” 


THE Price oF Ir ALL 


The amount of this debt eternal is suggested by the 
preciousness of the wisdom which the Church is seeking 
to find and to give to its children. 

In the memorable dramatic debate following the series 
of disasters—which were world disasters in 1520 B.c— 
which left Job’s wide-stretching fields out beyond Jordan 
—where I was just at the close of the war—like a bit 
of “No Man’s Land” in France, Job sat, covered with 
sores, on something worse than a garbage heap, amid the 
ashes of his sorrow, while three friends came with august 
phrase and condemning philosophy to “bemoan and to 
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comfort him”; Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite 
and Zophar the Naamathite. Was ever such platform as 
this one, out upon the far horizon of time, and ever such 
convocation as that which there culminated in the human 
eloquence of Elihu the Buzite, leading them all into the 
presence of the wondrous works of God and into the 
hearing of His voice! 

In this high debate—“the greatest poem in the world’s 
greatest literature,” as it has been called by the highest 
of critics—there was, despite the fresh economic disas- 
ters and. the painful distemper, no reference to the cost 
of living, save in Job’s remembering longingly other days 
when butter and oil and other necessities of life were 
abundant and cheap, as is intimated by the figure of his 
lamentation : 

Oh that I were as in months past ... when I washed my 
steps with butter, and the rock poured me out rivers of eil! 

The only economic reference, so far as I can find, was 
to the high price or value of wisdom, as intimated and 
iterated by Job in those jewelled verses, rich in oriental 
metaphor: 

It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed 
for the price thereof. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the precious 
onyx or the sapphire. 

No mention shall be made of coral or of pearls, for the price 
of wisdom is above rubies. 

It was not a Red Cross Commission assembled there, 
such as that of which 1 was a member out near the land 
of Uz, discussing practical ways and means to give re- 
lief to Job’s physical need or to rid him of his malady 
(and I saw thousands out there with a similar malady, 
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_ the boil upon the face). It was not a commission such 
_as that of which I was once a member in my own state, 
| to consider how prices of living might be reduced. No, 
| it was a council in the midst of devastation and disease 
| and death for the philosophical discussion of the mystery 


of suffering here upon the earth and of the price of wis- 
dom and the place of understanding—a discussion out 
of which rise the famous lines as to values, which I have 
quoted. These lines intimate the “fair price” of wisdom, 
as appraised by a self-appointed committee, sitting on an 


ash mound, near the edge of the desert, in a civilization 
_ which we are prone to condemn in our automobilic and 
_ electric-lighted age. 


In this curriculum of Man’s achievements, which may 
be interpreted to be the sciences and arts of the sixteenth 


| century, B.c., it is said, in summary, by Job, that: 


Man has taken iron out of the earth, 
He has melted brass from the stone, 
He has found the dust of gold, 
He has devised a way of ending darkness, 
He has made a shaft, 
He has gotten bread out of the earth, 
He has swung suspended afar from men, 
He has hewed at the roots of the mountains, 
He has searched for stones in darkness, 
He has carved the flint, 
He has cleft the rock, 
He has bound the stream from overflowing, 
He has seen every precious thing, 
He has searched into the shadows of death, 
He has brought the hidden to light. 
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And after reference, already quoted, as to the tuition 
fees, he goes on to mention still other courses which then 
transcended man’s knowledge but have since been brought 
within his reach: 


The weighing of winds (meteorology), 

The measuring of waters (hydrostatics), 

The utilizing and so the controlling of rainfall 
(irrigation), 

The directing of the ways of lightning (the tele- 
graph and telephone), 

The looking to the ends of the earth (aeronautics). 


And in the midst of this eloquent recital, there rises, 
like the wail of a Greek chorus, the interrupting question: 
“But where is wisdom to be found, and where is the place 
ef understanding ?” . 

Job answers: “Man knoweth not the price thereof.” 
And as to the place or the places, “The sea saith it is 
not with me;..,. neither is it found in the land of the 
living.” 

‘° te < le ° {e fe 

The world is sitting as Job today, covered with sores, 
shorn of billions upon billions of its possessions, bereft 
ef millions upon millions of its sons—sitting in the ashes 
of its losses and its sorrows, bewildered as to the meaning 
of this Satanic visitation. The first and natural practical 
thought is of economic repair, of rehabilitation, of forced 
reparation by the Teutonic Sabeans and the Chaldeans 
who still dwell in this world. But it is most encouraging 
that among those gathered about the earth in its losses 
and sufferings to “bemoan it and to comfort it,” there 
rises the counsel of Job, the glorification of education, 
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whose value is “above all rubies” and whose path the 


“birds of prey” and “proud beasts” have not seen or 


_ trodden, the path (for the place of wisdom is as a path)’ 


_ leading to the good of mankind through the fear of God, 


and to cosmic happiness through departure from evil. 
When I again reached America, whose splendid prac- 
tical idealism I had heard praised all the way by which 
civilization had traveled to our coasts, from the Gates of 
the Garden of Eden, I had hoped to find this beloved land 


of mine aflame with that same spirit which would be say- 


ing in peace what it had said during the War: “We are 


_ ready to spend everything that we are and everything that 
we have” for that which will exalt our nation, that it may 
continue to bless the earth, and to bless the earth above 
all others. Being a schoolmaster, I thought first of the 
school. I remembered specifically what Job said at the 
education conference to which I have referred (in the 


sixteenth century B.c.) as to the value of wisdom, and I 
hoped that democracy was going to be ready to pay the 
price, even though it might be above rubies. 

I was rejoiced, a few days after my return, that my 


own state took a long step in this direction by doubling 
its contribution toward teachers’ salaries, and I had, the 


next year, the surpassing satisfaction of seeing the state 
add $20,000,000 to the salaries of its teachers. But splen- 
did as this all is, it will not satisfy all the needs of our 
children, unless it.also bring them into the “place of un- 
derstanding” which is “departure from evil,” into that 
wisdom which is godliness. 

I find myself in entire agreement with Dr. Walter S. 
Athearn, professor of religious education in Boston Uni- 
versity, that the greatest educational task before the 
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American people today is the “building ef a system of 
religious education which will insure the religious devel- 
opment of every citizen in the teaching of that wisdom 
which is godliness.” The best minds of the nations are 
working at the problem of secular education, and with 
500,000 teachers giving their whole time to such teach- 
ing in the United States alone, there will be constant im- 
provement in methods and progress in testing and devel- 
oping the child mind. But for religious training, there is, 
unhappily, no such provision. It is stated on highest au- 
thority that there are 15,000,000 children who receive no 
religious guidance whatever; and few of the remaining 
millions have any serious progressive instruction in that 
which is the highest concern of humanity—the spiritual 
relationship of manto his Maker and to his fellow-men. 
To make this possible, it will be necessary to establish 


and nourish a system of church schools which will paral- — 


lel the public schools all the way up from the kindergar- 


ten. The two must be coordinated. This is the most seri- © 
ous problem of the Protestant Church. Pioneer attempts — 


have been made for the development of a system of reli- 
gious training that will help the home to meet this sacred 
opportunity and obligation, and will supplement the home 
and the public school in the spiritual culture of the child. 
It is not to be found in a religious school system that 
relieves the parent of all responsibility, or that takes over 
the work.of the public school, but that helps the parents 


to meet their spiritual obligations to their offspring, and — 
correlates its instruction with that of democracy’s com-_ 


mon school. These pioneer plans for such correlation — 
are set forth in Professor Athearn’s Religious Instruction — 
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and American Democracy and in Mr. Squires’ book 
| quoted above. 

I heard one of the greatest of our physical chemists say 
a few days ago, that if the molecules in a glass of water 
| were magnified so that each was as large as a grain of 
| sand, there would be enough sand to make a road all the 
_ way from New York to Los Angeles three miles wide and 
_seven hundred feet deep. If the lives of the children of 
_ America could be magnified merely to their spiritual ca- 
_ pacities, what a miracle would be wrought in the life 
of America all the way from one side of the continent to 
_the other—and yet no miracle, for it is within the range 
_of the possible. 
_ When we think of the billions who have lived upon this 
earth and have laid themselves down to die invits dust, 
never dreaming that we should come after them; when 
we become conscious that, of the nearly two billions upon 
the face of the earth today, swinging around under the 
: same sun with us, only a few hundreds or thousands of 
whom, at most, know that we are on the same planet with 
them, and then when we reflect that after we have gone, 
pillions and trillions will come, not one of whom, after 
a generation or two, will know that we have lived, loved, 
aspired, struggled here, we are likely to think that what 
one can do isn’t worth while, that we are but “as snow 
upon the desert’s dusty face, lasting one hour or two and 
gone.” Then above such a hopeless counsel is heard the 
voice of the Great. Teacher who asked that the nameless 
boy with the five barley loaves and two small fishes (the 
five ordinary senses and the two, often awkward, hands) 
be sent to him, and who so blest his store that it fed 
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thousands. The children’s store is enough to feed the 
hungry world, if only it is blest with the spirit of Christ. 

When at the end of one of the most memorable days 
of my life, having presided at a meeting at which I had 
introduced some of the most distinguished men of the 
day, a member of the President’s cabinet, the Governor 
of the State, the Mayor of the City, President Eliot and 
Mr. Choate, I came to my home, clad in my academic 
robes, with a hood of brilliant color about my shoulders, 
three or four little boys playing near the door looked up 
in awe. At last one of them got his tongue and said, ~ 
“There goes John’s father.” So at the end of all this day © 
of glory, I was the father of my three-year-old boy. It is 
that great multitude whom he represents to me who are 
soon to possess this earth, and we cannot do more for 
them or for the promised land they are to enter than to © 
“prepare them for its spiritual as well as physical occupa- 
tions. 

1 often recall, by contrast with this scene, an experi- 
ence in the mountains—not of the South but of New — 
York—where I had lost my way amid the snows. At ~ 
last, coming in the early morning upon a shack at the — 
side of the drifted road, and hearing the sound of some — 
one stirring inside, I knocked and was asked to come in, — 
Opening the door, I saw a lad, sore of face and almost ; 
bare of clothing. I asked him where the road led. He — 
answered, “It don’t lead nowhere. It just goes up here — 
alittle ways and stops.” That is the picture of more lives — 
than we wish to admit.. They just go a little way—and ~ 
stop. The great service of the Church, through its school, — 
coordinated with the home and democracy’s school, is to — 
open the road for every child into the infinite. 
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H. G. Wells, in a book called The Undying Fire, tells 
of a schoolteacher who, having endured such trials in his 
day as Job in his, rehearses what he has done for his 
boys: 

“My boys have learned the history of mankind 
so that it has become their own adventure.” 

“They have learned geography so that the world 
is their possession.” 

“TI have had languages taught to make the past 
live again in their minds and to be windows upon 
the souls of alien peoples.” 

“Science has taken my boys into the secret places 
of matter and out among the nebulae.” 

“Some of my boys have already made good busi- 
ness men because they were more than business 
cen.” 

“When the war came my boys were ready. They 
have gone to their deaths—how many have gone to 
their deaths!” 


But after this recital, he rises to this golden sentence: 

“And for the future, I simply want this world 

better taught, so that wherever the flame of God 
can be lit, tt has been lit.” 
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A Select Reading List 


There can be listed here but a few of the vast number of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals that have been published on 
the theme of this book. Those who wish to consult a wider 
range of sources than the titles noted will find the following 
lists useful: 


1. Publications of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Lists more than 100 pamphlets and special studies on many phases 
of child welfare. Free on request. 

2. List of books and pamphlets on child welfare. Compiled 
by E. L. Bascom and D. M. Mendenhall. Wisconsin Library 
Commission, Madison, Wisconsin. 6 cents. 

3. Selected list of books for parents. Federation for Child 
‘Study, 2 West 64th Street, New York. 25 cents. 

4, List of Educational Panels and Publications of the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bulletin 40. Free on request. 

5. List of Publications of the National Child Labor Committee, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. Free on request. 

6. The “American Home Series” of pamphlets. Edited by 
Norman E. Richardson. The Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. List of pamphlets free on request. 

The pamphlets deal with specific problems which parents face. 
Each pamphlet is devoted to a single subject. The material is 
entertainingly written and is suited to the needs of fathers and 
mothers. They vary in price from 15 to 25 cents. 


GENERAL 


American Charities. Revised Edition. Amos G. Warner. 1919. 
T. Y. Crowell Co., New York. $2.50. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
The. November, 1921, issue. James H. Bossarp, Editor. 
Academy of Political Science, Columbia University, New 
York. $1.00. 

Character Training in Childhood. Mary S. Haviranp. Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. $2.00. By mail, $2.15. ; 

Childhood and Character. Hucu Hartsnorn. 1919. Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. $1.75. 

Child Labor and the Constitution. Raymonp G, Futrer. 1923. 
T. Y. Crowell Co., New York. $2.50. 
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Child Labor in the Umted States: Ten Questions Answered. 
Bulletin No. 114, Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
a of Labor, Government Printing Office, Washington, 


Dec. 

Child Nature and Child Nurture. Epwarp Porter St. Joun. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
Girlhood and Character. Mary Moxcey. Abingdon Press, New 

York. $1.50. 

Introduction to Child Psychology. Cuartes W. Wanpte. 1918. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $2.00. 

Meaning of Child Labor, The. Raymonn G. Futter. 1922. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00. 

National System of Education, A. Water Scorr ATHEARN. 
Missionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York: $1.50. 

New Homes for Old. SopHonispa Preston BRECKINRIDGE. 1921. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. $2.50. 

Problems of Child Welfare. Grorce B. Mancotp. 1914, The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00. 

Rural Child Welfare. Epwarp N. Cropper and others. 1922. 
The Macmillan Co. New York. $3.00. 

Science of Power, The. BreNJAMIN Kipp. 1918. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50. 

Social Work. Epwarp T. Devine. 1922. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $3.00. 

What Is Social Case Work? Mary E. Ricumonp. 1922. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York. $1.00. 

You Are the Hope of the World. Herman Haceporn. 1920. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 80 cents. 

Youth and the Race. Epcar JAmres Swirt. 1912. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


THE FAMILY 


Family as a Social and Educational Institution, The. Witysttne 
GoopsELt. 1915. The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00. 
Mother-Teacher of Religion, The. ANNA FReEELove Betts. 

Abingdon Press, New York. $2.00. By mail, $2.20. 

Religious Education in the Family. Wenry F. Corr. 1915. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. $1.50. 

Religious Nurture of a Little Child, The. Writtam Byron 
ForsusH and FREDERICK W. Lancrorp. 1920. American 
io of Child Life, 1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

cents. 

Study of the Little Child, A. Mary THropora Wuittry. 1921. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 60 cents. 

Training of Children in the Christian Family, The. LutTaer A. 
WelcLe. 1922. Pilgrim Press, Boston. $1.50. 
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HEALTH 


Bitter Cry of the Children. Joun Sparco. 1906. The Mace 
millan Co., New York. This book is out of print, but it is 
obtainable in most libraries. 

Care and Feeding of Children. L. Emmet Horr. 1909. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. $1.25. 

Child Health Study of New York State, A. Conducted by the 
Child Welfare Committee of the New York State League of 
Women Voters, 1625 Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York. 15 cents. > 

Community Health Problem, The. ATHEL CAMPBELL BURNHAM., 
1920. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 

Food, Health and Growth. L. Emmer Horr, 1922. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $1.50. 

Hygiene of the School Child, The. Lewis Mapison Terman. 
1914. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $1.65. 

New Public Health. Hispert W1nstow Hirt. 1916. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $1.50. 

Newer Knowledge of Nutrition, The. EtmMer V. McCotium. 
1923. The Macmillan Co., New York. A new and revised 
edition in preparation. 

Nutrition and Growth in Children. WitttAmM R. P. Emerson. 
1922. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 


RECREATION 


Boy Scouts of America. Edited by Franxirn K. Martstews. 
1922. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Church and the People’s Play, The. Henry A. Atkinson, 1915. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. $1.25. 

Motion Picture Problem. Cuarizs N. Laturop. 1922. Com- 
mittee on Church and Social Service, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 15 cents. 

Moving Pictures in the Church. Roy L. Smirx. 1921. Abing- 
don Press, New York. 35 cents. 

Philosophy of Play. LuTuer H. Guticx. 1920. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.60. 

Play Movement in the United States, The. CLARENCE E. RaIn- 
water. 1922. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. $2.75. 

Popular Amusements. RicHARp Henry Epwarps, 1915. Asso- 
ciation Press, New York. $1.25. 

School in the Modern Church, The. Henry F. Cop. 1919. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. $1.50. 
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Pamphlets published by the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York: 
(1) Community Recreation. 1919. 30 cents. 
(2) Comrades in Play. 1920. 30 cents. 
(3) Pioneering for Play. 1921. 30 cents. 


DEPENDENCY AND DELINQUENCY 


Care of the Destitute, Neglected, and Delinquent Children, The. 
Homer Forxs. 1902. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.00. 

Individual Delinquent, The. Witt1am Heatry. 1915. Little 
Brown & Co., Boston. $5.00. 

Juvenile Delinquency. Henry H. Gopparp. 1921. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $1.50. 

Poverty and Dependency. J. L. Gittin. 1921. Century Co., 
New York. $4.00. 


EDUCATION 


Books for Boys and Girls. C. M. Hewins. 1915. American 
Library Association, 78 East Washington St. Chicago. 20 
cents. 

Consolidated Rural School, The. Louis W. Rapreer. 1920. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.00. 

Consolidated Schools of the Mountains, Valleys, and Plains of 
Colorado. C. G. SarcENT. Colorado Agricultural College 
Bulletin, June, 1921. Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 

Graded List of Books for Children. National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. Library Department. Committee 
on Elementary School Libraries. 1922. American Library 
Association, 78 East Washington Street, Chicago. $1.25. 

History of Education in the United States. Epwin Grant 
Dexter. 1904. The Macmillan Co., New York. $3.00. 

New Program of Religious Education for the Individual Church, 
A. Watrter Apion SQurires. 1923. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 

Public Education in the United States. Ettwoop P. CuBBERLEY. 
1919. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $2.40. 

Roads to Childhood; views and reviews of children’s books. 
AnNiz Carrott Moore. 1920. George H. Doran Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

Rural Child Welfare. Epwarv N. Cropper. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $3.00. 
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‘ghee ee O. G. Brim. 1923. The Macmillan Co., New 

ork. 

Rural Life. C. 1. Garrin. 1918. Century Co., New York. $2.50. 

Rural Teacher and His Work, The. H. W. Focur. 1920. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.40. 

Schools of Tomorrow. JoHN and Evetyn Dewey. 1915. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., New York. $1.50. 

Selected List of Books for Children. 1919 . Federation for Child 
Study. 2 West 64th Street, New York. 50 cents. Supple- 
ment to above. 1921. 10 cents. 

Successful Teaching in Rural Schools. M.S. Pitrman. 1922. 
American Book Co., New York. $1.40. 

Teaching Work of the Church, The. 1923. Association Press, 
New York. 

Work of the Rural School, The. Joun D. Eccieston and 
Rosert W. Brukre. Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.00. 


RELIGIOUS NURTURE 


Christian Citizenship for Girls. Heten THosurn. 1922. The 
Womans Press, New York. Cloth, 55 cents; paper, 35 cents. 

Evolution of the Sunday-School, The. Henry F. Corg. 1911. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, 75 cents. 

Handbook for Comrades. A program of Christian citizenship 
training for boys fifteen to seventeen years of age. 1920. 
Association Press, New York. 75 cents. 

Handbook for Pioneers. A program of Christian citizenship 
training for boys twelve to fourteen years of age. 1919. 
Association Press, New York. 85 cents. 

How to Organize a Daily Vacation Bible School. Avperr H. 
Gace. 1922. Judson Press, Philadelphia. $1.50. 

Missionary Education of Juniors. J. Gertrupe Hutton. 1917. 
Missionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 60 cents. Order through denominational head- 
quarters. 

New Program of Religious Education, The. Gsorce HeErpert 
Betts. 1921. Abingdon Press, New York. 75 cents. 
Religious Education and American Democracy. WALTER Scott 

ATHEARN. 1917. Pilgrim Press, Boston. $1.75. 

School in the Modern Church, The. Henry F. Cope, 1919. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. $1.50. 

Social Theory of Religious Education, A. GEORGE ALBERT COE. 
1917. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

Week-day Church School, The. Henry F. Corz. 1921. George 
H. Doran Co., New York. $2.00. 
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SPECIAL GROUPS 


American Indian on the New Trail, The. Tuomas C. Morretr. 
1914. Missionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. Order through 
denominational headquarters. 

Near Side of the Mexican Question, The. Jay S. Stowety. 1921. 

George H. Doran Co., New York. $1.50. 

Trend of the Races, The. Grorce E. Haynes. 1922. Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. Order through denomina- 

tional headquarters. 


PERIODICALS 


‘American Child, The. Published quarterly by National Child 
Labor Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. $2.00 
per year. 

Playground, The. A monthly magazine published by Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. $2.00 per year. 
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Finley, John Huston, 1863- 1940, 

The debt cternal, by John H. Finley ... the eternal debt 
of maturity to childhood and youth. ;New York, Council 
of wonen for home missions and Missionary education 
movement of the United States and Canada (°1923; 

vin, 21,2400. front. 198°*. 
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